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THE PROBLEM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION.* 


The work of the Moral Instruction League, with which I 
am glad to be, in however humble a way, associated, has al- 
ready been of such a kind as to render any statements of an 
explanatory or apologetic nature entirely out of place. One 
who advocates its claim is no longer like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. It has behind it a really magnificent record 
of strenuous labor and solid achievement; and we may, I 
think, without any presumption adopt a tone of confidence, 
and even of triumph, with regard to it. Everywhere we find 
it recognized (largely, no doubt, through the influence of 
the Herbartian conception of education) that the formation 
of character is one of the chief, indeed the chief and highest, 
of all the aims of education; and in very many places the 
schemes drawn up by the Moral Instruction League have been 
in substance adopted, and are being more or less successfully 
applied. I do not feel, therefore, that it is my business here 
to play the part of prophet—a rdle for which I am not, in 
any case, adapted—but rather to attempt to deal with cer- 
tain doubts and difficulties that still seem to suggest them- 
selves to many minds with regard to the work which the 
League has so ably undertaken. 

There are, of course, many doubts and difficulties in con- 
nection with this subject, as there are in connection with all 
important educational questions; and with many of them it 
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is not in my province, even if it were in my power, to deal. 
Many of them are concerned with the details of methods of 
instruction—how far, for instance, the teaching of morals 
should be direct and systematic, how far it should be indirect 
and incidental; how far it should be dogmatic and con- 
structive, how far tentative and heuristic; how far it should 
be abstract and preceptive, how far concrete and illustrative; 
what time it should occupy in the curriculum of the various 
schools, and what other subjects, if any, it should displace. 
Such problems must, I suppose, be decided in the main by 
the results of experience; at any rate, they must be dealt 
with by those whose special business it is to discuss the organ- 
ization of studies; and I should suppose that the solution of 
them would necessarily vary in different times and places, in 
different types of school, and at different ages of the pupils. 
On questions such as these we may expect a great deal of 
useful light from the elaborate inquiries that have recently 
been made in many countries; and we may certainly con- 
gratulate ourselves that the preliminary task of arranging 
these inquiries and bringing out their results has been in- 
trusted to such competent hands as those of Professor Sadler. 
It is not my object to anticipate these results—it would be 
presumptuous to attempt it; nor do I intend to touch, ex- 
cept in a very incidental way, upon any of the points to 
which I have now referred. 

The doubts and difficulties that I have in my mind are of a 
more fundamental character, and may be summed up in two 
broad and simple questions—simple, I mean, to ask; not, per- 
haps, very simple to answer: (1) Are the principles of 
morality sufficiently definite to admit of being taught to all 
children in a generally acceptable form? (2) Admitting that 
they can be so taught, can a sufficient number of suitable 
teachers be provided? These are very far-reaching doubts; 
they are, I believe, genuinely felt by a good many people 
not unfavorable to the general idea of moral instruction, and 
I think it is important that we should make some effort to 
meet them. The former of the two is, however, the only 
one to which I can give much attention in this address. 
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The first doubt that I have mentioned has reference to the 
uncertainty of moral principles. I do not, of course, mean 
that those who feel this doubt are sceptical as to the existence 
of moral principles at all. If there are any who entertain that 
kind of doubt, we must wait, I fancy, till their doubt is re- 
moved before we can expect any help or sympathy from them. 
I certainly cannot undertake, in such an address as this, to 
do anything toward the clearing away of such a doubt as 
that. But, granting that there are genuine principles of 
morality, there are some who would urge that these prin- 
ciples are too subtle and recondite to be made accessible to 
the minds of young children. Did not even Plato, it may be 
asked, acknowledge that what we can hope to instil into the 
minds of the young is, at the most, good habits, good prac- 
tical dispositions, fostered in an unreflective way by music and 
gymnastic, and only to be understood by reflection at a very 
much later period of life? Must we not content ourselves 
with the initiation of our children into what has been called 
the “ethos of their people,” the general body of law and 
custom which has come to be recognized as good in our par- 
ticular time and country? And, if we admit this, it may be 
urged further that, in a complex civilization such as ours, 
there are many divergent types even within this “ethos”; so 
that it must in the end be left to different classes of the com- 
munity, or even to different individual parents, to select the 
special kind of moral “atmosphere” within which they wish 
their children to be reared. From this point of view, it seems 
hopeless to many, or at least to a considerable number of 
thoughtful people, to attempt anything of the nature of gen- 
eral public instruction in the principles of morals—at any rate, 
in a direct and systematic form. They look rather to indirect 
influence than to explicit instruction. 

How are these difficulties to be met? Well, I think it is 
best to meet them, first of all, by admitting that they are 
difficulties. We shall gain nothing, in the long run, by 
minimizing the difficulties with which we have to contend. 
There are differences in men’s moral ‘¢ ls. Some, for ex- 
ample, like Tolstoi, regard war in all iis forms with absolute 
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horror; others think that in many circumstances it is pardon- 
able, in a few admirable; others, with Heraclitus among the 
ancients, or with Nietzsche among the moderns, might go 
even further in its defense. Some repudiate vivisection or 
the use of animal food or alcoholic drink under any circum- 
stances whatever; others, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
are prepared to allow them. Some think that we should on 
all occasions speak the truth “in the scorn of consequence,” 
and do what seems just, “though the skies should fall”; 
others would be prepared to set aside the absolute claims of 
truth and justice for the sake of mercy, happiness, or peace. 
Some have before their minds the ideal of the Christian saint, 
some of the cultivated “gentleman,” some of the citizen- 
soldier, some of the self-centered strength and freedom of 
Nietzsche’s “Superman.” And these differences are not 
merely to be found in different ages and nations, but in the 
same time and country, sometimes in the same street, per- 
haps even within the same household. How is the moral 
instructor, who has no claim to any private revelation, to deal 
with such divergences as these? And yet, if he does not deal 
with them, how, it may be asked, is he to make his teaching 
concrete? How is he to get beyond the mere commonplaces 
of the moral life, such as are summed up, let us say, in the 
famous couplet :— 


“Die Tugend ist das héchste Gut, 
Das Laster Weh dem Menschen thut.” 


Perhaps I might give a little more point and definiteness 
to the difficulties to which I am here alluding by referring to 
two divergent types of moral ideal that have been brought 
prominently before us in recent times. One is what we may 
call the civic ideal, the ideal of social service, of self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to the welfare of the community in which we 
live. This is the ideal that has inspired the Christian social- 
ists, the founders of our Settlements, the Salvation Army; 
and, in a different form, it is that which has prompted the 
heroic efforts of the Japanese and of other citizen-soldiers in 
the defence of their country. To give up one’s life for the 
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sake of the life of a larger whole—the neighborhood, the 
nation, or the general life of mankind—is the central idea of 
this view of the highest good. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori. It is the ideal of self-sacrifice. Against this, 
however, we have the ideal of which in recent times Nietzsche 
is the most eloquent apostle—the ideal of the “Superman,” 
the realization of a strong individuality, the ideal that urges 
one by all means to love his neighbor as himself, but first to 
make sure that he does really love himself. It bids us, in 
effect, strive to make individual giants rather than gradually 
to “elevate the race.” The establishment of such an ideal 
would, as Nietzsche puts it, involve a “transvaluation of all 
values,” a reconsideration of what is really to be admired and 
praised in human life. Instead of the “morality of slaves’— 
the morality of those who think of themselves as “food for 
powder,” whose highest glory is to be used up for the sake 
of others—we should have to substitute the morality of lords 
or freemen, who aim at the complete development of their 
own individuality. Now I do not personally believe that 
there is any ultimate opposition between these two ideals; 
and on other occasions I have sought to urge that there is 
none.” I do not believe that we can make giants without 
elevating the race as a whole, or that we can really devote 
ourselves to the good of mankind without seeking to develop 
strong individualities in ourselves and others. But for our 
present purpose it must be allowed that the apparent opposi- 
tion between these ideals puts a certain difficulty in the way 
of any general system of moral education. And these are 





*As a striking illustration of the force of this in modern times, 
Lafcadio Hearn mentions that he once gave seventy-two boys in Japan, 
as a subject for composition, the question, “What would you most like 
in this world?” “Nine of the compositions contained in substance this 
answer: ‘To die for our Sacred Emperor.’” Bisland’s “Life and Letters 
of Lafcadio Hearn,” Vol. II, p. 30. There is, of course, another form 
of the ideal of self-sacrifice, viz., that of the pure ascetic; but this does 
not appear to have much hold in the Western world, and I have not 
thought it necessary to take account of it here. 

*I may refer, for instance, to the paper on “Self-Assertion and Self- 
Denial” in a previous number of this JourRNAL 
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only two extreme types; there are many other ways in which 
moral ideals may be more or less opposed. 

Now I think there are at least five different ways in which 
difficulties of this kind may be met; and I believe it will be 
worth while to give a little attention to them all. One way 
is to distinguish between the good man and the good citizen, 
and to say that moral instruction should be directed mainly, 
if not exclusively, to the production of the latter. A second 
way is to urge that there is an overlapping margin in all the 
divergent moral ideals, and that we should direct our atten- 
tion mainly to that. A third is to maintain that there is not 
merely an overlapping margin, but an underlying unity, and 
that it should be one of our chief objects to bring this out. 
A fourth is to acknowledge that the difficulties remain, but 
to plead that they are not intrinsically different from those 
that have to be encountered in many other educational sub- 
jects, and to suggest that they may be dealt with by methods 
similar to those that are already adopted in these. The fifth 
way is to hail the difficulties with delight, and to urge that 
it is just these difficulties that give the subject its highest 
educational value. I believe that all these lines of defense 
are to a certain extent sound, and I would ask you to con- 
sider them in order. 

I think it is true then, in the first place, that we can draw 
a certain distinction between the qualities of the good man 
and the good citizen; and that it might be well for the moral 
educator to devote his attention mainly to the latter. The 
distinction cannot, I believe, be sharply drawn; but it is easy 
to see that there is a sense in which it has a relative validity. 
The “good Rousseau,” whose heart was all aflame with some 
of the noblest conceptions of life, seemed to many but an 
indifferent neighbor and citizen;* and, on the other hand, 
most people could probably think of many energetic and 
valuable citizens whom they would yet hesitate to describe, 
in any emphatic sense, as good men. If we understand by 





* Recent discoveries have thrown some doubt upon this judgment; but 
the illustration may still serve its present purpose. 
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a good man a saint, a hero, a superman, a Stoic sage, or one 
who realizes some other conception of the most perfect type 
of human excellence, we may fairly hold that a man who is 
not to be so described may yet be an admirable neighbor 
and a most useful citizen. And perhaps we may add that, 
while the various types of good man might be apt to regard 
one another with a certain degree of suspicion and possibly 
even repugnance, they would all have a certain esteem for 
the man who is simply a good citizen, and would not differ 
very widely in their estimate of the chief qualities that go 
to make him. Hence I believe the Moral Instruction League 
has been wise in adding the word “citizenship” to “moral 
instruction” in its syllabuses, and in giving considerable 
prominence to the ordinary duties of the citizen in the schemes 
that it has drawn up. To say this is not, I think, necessarily 
to commit ourselves to what I have called the civic ideal, as 
against any more individualistic conception of the moral good. 
I think it is true, in the end, that that civic ideal contains a 
larger element of value than the more self-assertive one. 
But, at any rate, from the very nature of the case, the more 
individual side must be cultivated in a more individual way; 
and there remains the more social side, to which our schools 
may devote their attention. There are few individualists so 
extreme as not to recognize that it is desirable to have good 
neighbors and citizens, though they may think it still more 
important that we should have saints or supermen. The 
churches may teach us to be saints; the newer prophets may 
teach us to be supermen; the schools can, at any rate, do 
something to help us to be citizens. This contention seems 
to me to be sound so far as it goes, and I call it my first line 
of defense. It is not entirely convincing, because you can- 
not make a thoroughly good citizen without making him, in 
some degree, a good man. If his aims and motives are not 
of the highest kind, the defect is sure to show itself even in 
his simplest actions;* just as, on the other hand, the “good- 





*It is hardly necessary to remind readers of this Journat of the strik- 
ing way in which this point is emphasized in Green’s “Prolegomena.” 
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ness” of the saint or hero must be considerably qualified if 
he is deficient in the more commonplace virtues—if he lacks, 
for instance, those refinements of feeling and action which 
we express by the word “gentleman.”* Still, in spite of these 
qualifications, we may give our main attention to the duties 
of the citizen, and in that way evade some of the difficulties— 
though by no means all the difficulties—created by the con- 
flict of ideals. 

Again, I think it is true, in the second place, that, apart 
from any such distinction between the good man and the 
good citizen, even the most divergent moral ideals would be 
found to contain certain elements in common; and I believe 
it is true that the moral educator of the young should give 
the largest share of his attention to this common ground. 
There is a great difference between the Utilitarian and the 
Intuitionist, between Nietzsche and Tolstoi, between the 
Christian saint and the citizen-soldier; but I think you would 
find that they all attach value, though in somewhat varying de- 
grees, to such qualities as courage (even Tolstoi does not 
underrate courage), self-denial (even Nietzsche inculcates a 
certain form of self-denial), regard for others (even the 
soldier does not despise this), kindness to animals, honesty, 
fairness of mind, self-control, perseverance, thoughtfulness, in- 
terest in human progress. Even if we confined ourselves quite 
strictly to what they all recognize as good, we should be lay- 
ing no inconsiderable foundation for the character of our 
future citizens. And it is, in fact, these general and common 
elements, which may very easily be made the basis for more 
special developments in different directions, that constitute 
the larger part of the syllabuses that have been drawn up by 
the League. It is in this way preparing the soil for almost 
any kind of flower or tree. This is the second line of defense. 
It is again not entirely satisfactory, because it would be diffi- 
cult for the teacher to confine himself exclusively to those 
points that are held in common, and a too rigorous attempt 





* See Bosanquet’s paper on “Ladies and Gentlemen” in a previous num- 
ber of this Jourmat. 
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to do so might take a great deal of the life and spirit out of 
his teaching. Hence I am led to pass on to the third line of 
defense. 

This third way is a good deal harder than the others. It 
consists in an attempt to reconcile the conflicting ideals of 
the moral life. I have already stated that I believe that this 
can be satisfactorily done; but to do it satisfactorily would 
involve the working out of a complete system of ethics. The 
complete moral ideal seems, in the end, to be best summarized 
by some such phrase as “self-realization through self-sacrifice” 
(Goethe’s “Stirb und werde’’); but the full significance of 
this can only be brought out by a thorough analysis ® of the 
different meanings of “self.” It might appear, therefore, that 
this method can have very little value for the practical moral 
educator, who cannot wait for the reconciliation of these ap- 
parent contradictions. To a certain extent I admit this. All 
that I would urge is that the practical educator should not 
too readily assume that these divergent ideals are irreconcil- 
able, and that he is bound to commit himself to one as against 
all the others. The attitude of Aristotle may be commended 
to the practical moral instructor—the attitude, I mean, of 
one who believes that every moral ideal that has ever com- 
mended itself to any considerable body of thoughtful men, 
must have some essential truth at its foundation, and must 
be worth trying to understand and appreciate. And, in par- 
ticular, those who are engaged in organizing schemes of 
study and preparing text-books for the use of teachers, ought, 
I think, to try, as far as they can, to keep before their minds 
the conception of a comprehensive ideal in which these ap- 
parent contradictions could be transcended. They would be 
well advised, I think, to select their types of excellence and 
their maxims of duty from many different ages and peoples 
and from writers of widely divergent views; so that, in 
Emerson’s fine phrase, they may not miss any genuine “ac- 
cent of the Holy Ghost.” Thus, by degrees, a truly com- 





*Such as is to be found, for instance, in Bosanquet’s “Psychology of 
the Moral Self.” 
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prehensive ideal of life may be framed. This is, I believe, 
the best way, in the end, of meeting the difficulties to which 
I have referred, but, like most things that are best, it is not 
easy; it may even seem at first to be only another difficulty 
to add to the others. Hence I do not now dwell upon it 
further, but pass on to my fourth line of defense. 

What is to be urged, in the fourth place, is that the diffi- 
culties in the way of moral instruction are similar in kind to 
those that are found in other subjects, and may be met by 
similar methods. Many of the subjects that are taught in 
schools are concerned with matters of opinion, on which 
divergent views may be entertained. I suppose the mathe- 
matical sciences are those that are freest from this defect, but 
even they are not entirely free from it. Some of the natural 
sciences would probably come next to them, if the more 
speculative parts of them are omitted, and next to these, per- 
haps, grammatical and philological studies, and the mere dry 
bones of history. But whenever we touch on the larger inter- 
ests of human life, political and ecclesiastical history, the aims 
and characters of great men, works of genius in art and liter- 
ature, as well as the central problems of morality and religion, 
we are at once plunged into the currents of passion and strife. 
Are we, then, in matters of education, to invert the good old 
saying, “I count nothing human as foreign,” and to declare 
instead that all human interests are to be rigidly banished? 
Few, I fancy, would be prepared for so heroic a remedy. The 
skillful teacher meets the difficulty, I imagine, by a certain 
toleration, a certain balance of judgment, a certain acknowl- 
edgment of the limitations of human knowledge. He does 
not expect all his pupils to take the same view of Oliver 
Cromwell or the French Revolution, or to admire in equal 
degrees the poetry of Shelley, Chaucer, and Browning. What 
he desires, if he is wise, is that they should have some in- 
telligent conception of the facts of history, and a real apprecia- 
tion of some of the finest things in literature. Why should 
he not also be prepared to allow that his pupils may be good 
in different ways, and may specially admire somewhat di- 
vergent types of human excellence? I may perhaps add at 
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this point that I think it is to be desired that both the writers 
of text-books and the teachers of the young should not be 
entirely lacking in the sense of humor. I do not mean that 
they should take Mr. Belloc’s “Moral Alphabet” as their 
model; but I should hope that something midway between 
that and stories about George Washington and his. abnormal 
incapacity for fiction might be devised. It is the making of 
the sensible good citizen we have to aim at, the man with an in- 
telligent insight into the conditions of human life, its diffi- 
culties, its limitations, its duties, its pathos and humor, as 
well as its ideals and aspirations. We must guard against 
the production of that self-conscious and self-satisfied type 
that is popularly described by the term “prig.” 

This is the fourth line of defense; and, so far as I can see, 
the only serious objection that could be made to it would be 
the contention that the difficulties in the case of moral in- 
struction, though similar in kind to those in other subjects, 
are so much greater in degree as to make the usual methods 
of solution inapplicable. It might be urged that, in this re- 
spect, the problems of morality are rather on a par with those 
of religion than with those of history or literature. Certainly 
it must be allowed, as I have already indicated, that the diffi- 
culties of this kind vary greatly with different types of sub- 
ject, and that the methods of teaching must vary accordingly. 
The extreme types are probably to be found in arithmetic on 
the one hand and religion on the other. In the case of arith- 
metic, all are agreed that two and two are four; and it is 
generally allowed that no great harm can be done by teaching 
children, either directly or indirectly, that this is the case. 
Even here there is room for difference of opinion as to the 
best method of giving reality to this kind of knowledge, but 
no very serious practical difficulty is experienced. Consider 
how different the situation would be if some maintained that 
two and two are four, others that they are three, others that 
they are five, others that the human mind is quite incapable 
of ever discovering what the sum of two and two really does 
amount to; while, again, another group of people believed, 
that, even granting that two and two are four, it is very un- 
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desirable that young children should be told so; and yet an- 
other group, that, even if two and two are not four, it is yet 
of the utmost importance that children should be led to think 
that they are. If we were faced with such divergences as 
these, I suppose we might be driven to the conclusion, either 
that the teaching of arithmetic must be excluded from our 
schools altogether, or that the method of dealing with it must 
be left to be determined by that many-headed monster, the 
British parent. This appears to be the present state of affairs 
with regard to the teaching of religion. I hope it will not 
always be so. I hope Swift’s old gibe will not always retain 
its sting—that most people have just enough religion to make 
them hate one another, not enough to make them love one 
another. I hope it will be found possible in time to allow 
the teacher to convey to children some simple ideas (whether 
on the lines of Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism‘ or in some other 
way) as to what is known or conjectured with reference to 
the nature of this wonderful universe—so much greater than 
all the creeds and than all the sciences!—and of man’s place 
in it. But in the meantime, it must be confessed, this does 
not seem very hopeful. 

Now, the question about the teaching of morality may be 
said to come to this: Is the state of opinion with regard 
to moral principles more nearly like that with regard to arith- 
metic or like that with regard to religion? Or do they stand 
rather in that middle region which is occupied by such sub- 
jects as literature and history? It seems to me that there 
cannot be much real doubt that this last suggestion is the 
true one. Some moral ideas are perhaps comparable to those 
of arithmetic. The “Golden Rule” is almost as simple and 
self-evident as the “Rule of Three”; and this by itself carries 
us no doubt a considerable way in morality. Some moralists 
—among whom we must place the great name of Kant—have 
sought to show that all moral principles may be reduced to 





*That catechism is probably not really suitable for children; but it is 
valuable as an indication of the way in which religious ideas, in har- 
mony with the results of modern science and philosophy, might be made 
accessible to the young. 
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some such formal statement; and, in another way, the Utili- 
tarians have endeavored to treat morality as a sort of arith- 
metic. But it is now pretty generally recognized that neither 
of these views is completely tenable. On the other hand, the 
conception of the ultimate basis of morality is beset by almost 
as great difficulties as the doctrine of the Trinity or the rela- 
tion between mind and body; and there is room for almost 
as great diversity in men’s ideals of life as in their ideals of 
worship. But, on the whole, the problems of the moral life 
belong to neither of these two extreme types. They cannot 
be solved by a mechanical process, like those of arithmetic; 
nor yet do they bear on their face (though perhaps they do hold 
in their heart) those metaphysical subtleties with which religion 
is confronted. A large part of them can be made clear and 
convincing to the plain man, and even to the simple child; 
and, where doubts begin, the judicious teacher would not 
unduly press his opinions, just as he would not in matters 
involving historical judgment or literary appreciation. On 
the whole, therefore, I maintain that our fourth line of de- 
fense is a sound one. 

But now I go a good deal farther. I urge, in the fifth 
place, that the difficulties to which I have been referring are, 
to a large extent, the very circumstances that give to the 
teaching of morality its highest educational value. If all sub- 
jects were as straightforward as arithmetic, or as matter-of- 
fact as certain parts of history, our children would have very 
little chance of ever learning to think for themselves. It was 
one of the malicious sayings of Heine that the machinery 
in England is so perfect as to be almost human, and that, 
conversely, the human beings are almost on the level of ma- 
chines. However our ideals may differ, that, I should im- 
agine, is not what any of us would like to see realized. Now, 
in the physical sciences, it is possible to guard, to some ex- 
tent, against this benumbing influence by the use of personal 
observation and experiment; and older children may secure 
the same end by reflections on history and literature. But 
even in these studies the facts must, in general, be accepted 
to a large extent at second hand. The problems of conduct, 
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on the other hand, are directly presented in every one’s ex- 
perience, and presented, in some form or other, even from the 
earliest age. Some of them, moreover, are presented in so 
simple a way that only a little reflection is required to bring 
out their significance. Yet, on the other hand, they have an 
increasing complexity in their bearings, which opens up fields 
for the speculations of the strongest and ripest minds. On 
these grounds I believe that there is no other kind of study 
so well adapted to rouse the intelligence of the young, and 
to carry them on by degrees to more and more profound re- 
flection. We in this country need this stimulus perhaps more 
than any others. John Bull is generally regarded as a mud- 
dler, a mechanical kind of person who stumbles along he 
knows not how, and is saved from disaster more by luck than 
guidance. Might he not be a little improved in this respect 
if he were taught from an early age to reflect about his ac- 
tions, and to pass judgments upon them? 

If this point is a sound one, however, it suggests an im- 
portant consideration with regard to the best method of teach- 
ing morality. If we are to get the full benefit of this re- 
flective discipline, it seems clear that the teaching of moral 
principles should be, as far as possible, undogmatic. The 
great object of the teaching should be to enable children to 
discover for themselves the distinction between the better and 
the worse in their modes of action. I think this is to a con- 
siderable extent recognized by most of those who are inter- 
ested in moral instruction; and I need not dwell upon it at 
any length, especially as I am not attempting to discuss the 
details of method. It is enough to say that in teaching truth- 
fulness, for example, even at the earliest age, the object should 
be to enable the child to see for himself that lying does not 
work out satisfactorily, that it destroys human confidence and 
the security of the social system, and carries a host of other 
evils in its train. The attitude to be cultivated in him is not 
that of being forbidden to tell lies, or of thinking that it is 
not “good form” to tell them, but rather of feeling that he 
does not want to tell them—at least as a general rule—any 
more than he wants to put his hand into the fire. This 
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attitude is brought about by the development of reflection. 
The cultivation of a thoughtful view of life, rather than the 
inculcation of particular opinions, is what we ought to aim at. 
Socrates made a great discovery when he found that the best 
way of teaching morality is to get people to reflect on what 
they themselves really mean. He applied this method, how- 
ever, chiefly to the teaching of young men. What we have 
now to recognize, I think, is that what is good for young men 
is good also, with the necessary modifications, for growing 
boys and girls. I should hope, therefore, that the method of 
questioning and of free discussion would be very largely 
adopted even in the teaching of the youngest children. This 
plays, in the teaching of morality, pretty nearly the same part as 
that played by experiment in the teaching of the physical 
sciences. Instead of “questioning nature,” we question our- 
selves and one another. And it has the advantage over 
physical experiment that it does not need any elaborate ap- 
paratus, and that it can be carried on at all ages and at any 
time and place. 

It may perhaps be objected that I am here going against 
the teaching of that great master of moral educators, Plato. 
Was it not his contention, it may be asked, that moral ideas 
are to be communicated unreflectively, by means of music 
and literature and various forms of physical training; and 
that reflection is to be cultivated much later, and only in the 
case of selected individuals, by means of mathematical and 
logical studies? I answer that on this particular point I think 
we must diverge from Plato—or at least from the literal in- 
terpretation of his scheme. It would be a poor compliment 
to him who taught us all to think on such matters, if, instead 
of thinking, we were to follow blindly the letter of his teach- 
ing. Plato thought, to put it broadly, that morality is to be 
taught by the cultivation of good habits, and that arithmetic 
is to be used to lead us to reflection. He even thought that 
people should be prevented from thinking about moral prin- 
ciples till they have reached a pretty advanced age, lest they 
should be led to doubt the value of the habits in which they 
have been trained. This view depends on an opposition be- 
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tween habit and insight, which we moderns can no longer 
admit. Arithmetic is surely quite as much a matter of habit 
as moral action is, and is on the whole much less calculated 
to stimulate reflection on the meaning of what we are about. 
But both in arithmetic and in morals the right habit and the 
insight into its significance ought, I believe, to develop side 
by side. The kind of reflection that tends to paralyze or 
pervert our action is not, I think, that spontaneous reflection 
that grows up along with action as its natural accompaniment 
and inner side, but rather that which enters in, as it were, 
from outside, without sufficient previous preparation, as a 
disturbing afterthought. It was against such disturbing in- 
fluences that Plato was anxious to guard his most highly 
educated class. But surely the right way to guard against 
the destructive influence of reflection upon our moral habits 
is not to keep our habits and our reflection as far apart as 
we can, but rather, as far as possible, to base our habits from 
the outset upon a reflective insight. We ought to say, I think, 
with Wordsworth, 


“The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


The way to save ourselves from being dazzled by the new 
light of thought is not to bury ourselves in the darkness, but 
rather to live steadily, from the first, in the open sunshine. 
The new light, when it comes, will then be only the old light 
made a little brighter. And this completes my fifth and last 
line of defense. 

But now there is a final difficulty to be met, on which, un- 
fortunately, I can only very slightly touch. If we are to pur- 
sue the Socratic method, where are we to find our Socrates? 
It seems obvious that a subject of so great a practical im- 
portance, capable of supplying so valuable an intellectual dis- 
cipline, and needing to be handled with so much care, cannot 
safely be intrusted to men of immature and undisciplined 
minds. Yet, if a scheme of moral instruction is to be carried 
out everywhere, and at all stages of the school curriculum, it 
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would appear that nearly every teacher would have to take 
some part in it. The problem here suggested is, to some 
extent, one of organization, and, as such, is not one with 
which I am here concerned. But it raises too large a diffi- 
culty to be passed over in this way. And here again I can- 
not but think that it will be best for us to acknowledge frankly 
that the difficulty is a very real one. I am afraid you will 
think me an incorrigible optimist if I go on to add that, here 
again, the difficulty is, to some extent, a point in our favor. 

Let me explain what I mean. The teaching of all subjects 
is beset with difficulties, and I am afraid they are often very 
imperfectly overcome. In this country, in particular, the gen- 
eral education of the people is certainly not a matter on which 
we have, even now, any reason to feel either proud or con- 
tent. Why have we borne with it so long? Well, we have 
not borne with it altogether. We are no doubt improving 
things by degrees. But I am afraid we are doing it very 
slowly. Why do not the people of this country insist that 
it shall be pushed forward with more rapidity and energy? 
Partly, I cannot but think, because they do not fully realize 
what it means. There is still, I believe, too much tendency 
to suppose that our schools exist only to supply children with 
certain instruments which may be of use for their advance- 
ment in life. It is not yet sufficiently realized that the schools 
are there for the making of our citizens; and that it depends 
largely on the way in which they are conducted whether our 
citizens are made or marred. It is in general recognized, in 
our modern democracies, that every one has to take upon him- 
self, in some form or other, the duties of a citizen; but it 
is not yet generally understood that every one has to be pre- 
pared for them. Yet surely it is for this that our schools 
exist. Whether we are teaching morality and citizenship 
formally or not, we are bound to be teaching them some- 
how, formally or informally, reflectively or unreflectively, 
well or ill. However it may be done, it is a great work and 
a difficult work that we impose upon our teachers. They are 
teaching morality, whether they know it or not, if they are 
in any true sense educating at all. Now, what I would urge 
Vol. XVIII—No. 3. 2 
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is that it is a good thing that they should be made to realize 
in some degree what it is that they are about, even if the 
first effect of that realization should be to make them con- 
scious of the difficulty of their task. The difficulty is not 
created by the introduction of moral instruction, but is only 
brought to light by it. And to see a difficulty is already, I 
believe, a considerable step toward its removal. 

The next step, however, is one that no doubt the Moral 
Instructicn League will have to take. It will have to con- 
sider how the teachers are to be trained for the great work 
that lies before them, how they are to be provided with suit- 
able books for their guidance, how the work is to be appor- 
tioned among different classes of teachers, and other problems 
of a similar kind. These are questions of detail, with which 
it is not my business here to deal. Some of them have al- 
ready been taken in hand by many competent people. Others, 
we may trust, will be undertaken in the near future. What 
has already been accomplished entitles us to believe that the 
rest will not be lacking. I can only state, in a quite general 
way, that I believe the solution of this problem is to be found 
in the more thorough training of our teachers, the more care- 
ful differentiation of their work, and the more systematic 
organization of our schools. 

I think you will admit that I have not sought in any way 
to belittle the difficulties that stand in the way of a satisfactory 
system of moral instruction. It is well that we should under- 
stand what it is that we have to contend with. But I have 
tried also to make it apparent that I do not regard any such 
difficulties as insuperable. I think we may apply to the 
Moral Instruction League the old saying of Virgil: Possunt 
quia posse videntur—They can because they think they can. 
We hear a good deal in these days about the power of the 
will, “faith-healing,” “the will to believe,” “pragmatism,” and 
the like. I ama little ¢ “htful of the value of ideas of this 
kind in metaphysics; and I am afraid that “Christian Science” 
is mixed up with a certain amount of quackery. But in the 
sphere of moral endeavor, at any rate, we can hardly make 
too much of the power of faith. In the face of all the diff- 
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culties to which I have referred, I think the members of the 
League may still say, “It is our business to produce good 
citizens; it is right and necessary; it must be done; it shall 
be done; and it is we who have to make sure that it is done 
thoroughly.” We cannot summon any bygone Milton to our 
aid to “give us manners, virtue, freedom, power.”” We must 
rather, if we are to gain any of these excellent things, work 
out our own salvation by continuous and indefatigable effort. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 


University CoLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN RELATION 
TO MORALS AND RELIGION. 


“The gods change, beloved. Ay, all save One, who makes love in the 
hearts of men.”—Kipling. 


Z 


Attempts have been made by some modern biologists to 
prove that too great importance has been attached to the prin- 
ciple of natural selection and that other causes have had greater 
influence in bringing to pass what is commonly called evo- 
lution, #. ¢., the descent, with modification, of all plants and 
animals from one primitive form of life. 

Recent workers have shown that natural selection cannot 
itself be the cause of the variations which occur in plants and 
animals, nor indeed, although his language is sometimes 
obscure, does Darwin appear to have believed that natural 
selection did cause the variations. What he held was that 
the main instrument by which modifications were fixed 
and made permanent is the fact that among all living 
beings there is a constant struggle for existence (more being 
born than could survive), and that any organism that chances 
to come into the world endowed with an advantageous varia- 
tion will survive and will bequeath this advantage to its de- 
scendants, the latter in course of time forming a new species. 
The problem of the ultimate origin of variations Darwin never 
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considered. Around it discussions center to-day, but they need 
not detain us. For most thinkers would accept the principle 
of selection in the form in which we have stated it, and it was 
in this form that it exerted an influence over the progress of 
the ethical thought of the later nineteenth century. Yet we 
must not be taken as insisting that all the philosophers whose 
views we are to notice in this paper were immediately under 
the influence of Darwin. Some no doubt write with Darwin’s 
system constantly in mind; others, e. g., Schopenhauer! (who 
died only one year later than the publication of the “Origin 
of Species”) and Nietzsche? (who scoffs at Darwin as at most 
other English thinkers), have their philosophic tendencies de- 
termined merely by the general trend of thought, the 
interest in biology, its problems and methods, which charac- 
terized the nineteenth century. All alike, however, have con- 
stantly in mind the struggle for existence, the fierceness it 
breeds, the disappointments that result from it, and its apparent 
conflict with the deepest laws of morality and religion. For 
it turned out that that animal was most likely to survive which 
was strong and which used its strength to its own advantage, 
in selfish and unscrupulous craftiness. All the varied and 
beautiful forms of life which fill the world to-day were not 
formed, as the saints and prophets had imagined, by the di- 
rect fiat of an infinite and all-loving God, but had evolved by 
means of ruthless practice of all the vices that men most abhor. 
It is little wonder that the people in whom the intuitions of 
religion were strong were revolted by the theory, and de- 
clared that it overthrew the very foundations of human virtue. 
And even Huxley, the great defender of Darwin, found him- 
self, when he considered the relation of human morality to 





Compare Hoffding, “History of Modern Philosophy,” Vol. II, p. 233: 
“Nevertheless in virtue of his will to live and of the great significance 
which he attributes to the strife and struggle of nature, he [Schopenhauer] 
must be regarded as a herald of the evolutionary theory in the form in 
which it was afterwards promulgated by Darwin.” 

* Compare Kiilpe, “Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Deutschland,” p. 
61: “Der biologische Gesichtspunkt, wonach alles unter die Herrschaft 
vitaler Zweckmassigkeit tritt, ist tiberhaupt fiir Nietzches Lehren in 
ihrer letzten Fassung von dominierenden Bedeutung geworden.” 
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the natural process of evolution, faced by a conclusion that 
obviously leaves him with a certain sense of uneasiness. In 
his famous Romanes lecture he says, “Social progress means 
a checking of the cosmic process at every step, and the sub- 
stitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical 
process.” * “The practice of that which is ethically best in- 
volves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to 
that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for exist- 
ence.” * He perpetually applies to the ethical code the terms 
artificial, non-natural. “We come to think,” he says, “in the 
dialect of morals. An artificial personality, . . . conscience, 
is built up beside the natural personality.” ® It is true that in 
notes and parentheses he declares that the life of man is after 
all a part of nature; yet he draws over and over again a distinc- 
tion between the ordered garden of human society and the 
wild, untended forest of animal nature. He admits fully, 
and yet with an obvious misgiving, that the laws that rule 
or should rule human life are in many respects the very op- 
posite of those that have caused the evolution of the animal 
world. And he does nothing whatever to solve this contra- 
diction. He leaves us face to face with the two processes, 
“the cosmic struggle” that demands “ruthless self-assertion” ® 
and the moral life that “demands self-restraint ;” “the cosmic 
process,” he states, “has no sort of relation to moral ends.” * 

Precisely the same view is taken by another thinker of a very 
different stamp—Tolstoy. He is indeed more interested in the 
complete statement of what he takes to be the highest moral 
laws than in the working out of any scientific or philosophic 
explanation of them. He is a prophet, a seer of the unseen, 
and has the prophet’s scorn of mere wordly knowledge. 
Science is to him the doctrine of the scribes, the false 
materialism that misleads man into the belief that the private, 
personal interest of his carnal individuality is the end of 





*“FEvolution and Ethics,” p. 81. 
“Ibid, p. 81. 
‘Ibid, p. 30. 
*“Evolution and Ethics,” p. 82. 
"Ibid, p. 83. 
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life. If however, Tolstoy does make any reference to 
natural selection, he insists, as Huxley did, that in human 
society it is negated, overridden. “The life of man, as an 
individuality, aiming only at its own particular welfare among 
the infinite number of similar individualities, who destroy 
each other and annihilate themselves; that life is an evil and 
nonsense, and the true life cannot be of this nature.”® But 
he goes further; instead of regarding, as Huxley tends to do, 
the altruistic life of man in society as precarious and artificial, 
he insists with the emphasis of a mystic that only in self- 
abnegation and service of others can true happiness be found. 
“In spite of all his efforts man can never obtain welfare so 
long as he will not live in conformity to the law of his life. 
And the law of his life is not strife, but on the contrary a 
mutual exchange of services between all beings.” ® 

The true human life, as compared to the life of the animal 
that still persists within man, is just the renunciation of the 
claims of self for the claims of others. Here, and here only, is 
human well-being to be found, not as a plant living a pre- 
carious life in a secluded garden, but as a mighty tree destined 
to spread more and more widely and finally to supersede alto- 
gether the lower form of life that depends on self-assertion. 

But Tolstoy, like Huxley, simply sets these two modes of 
life over against one another; he does not explain how the 
one is related to or develops out of the other. Human life is 
in his view simply the negation of animal life. 

Nietzsche solves the problem by adopting the position that 
obviously had suggested itself to Huxley only to be cast aside. 
He boldly declares that the life of self-renunciation is a sickly 
invention of the downtrodden masses, and represents an un- 
wholesome revolt of the weak against the strong. He stoutly 
asserts that in human life, as among the animals, the law of 
self-assertion produces the finest results,2° and that man’s one 
duty is to be strong, able, self-sufficing, and to avoid as fatal 





*“On Life’ (Free Age Press), p. 32. 
*“On Life” (Free Age Press), p. 93. 
* “Wherever I found living matter I found will unto power.” “Also 


sprach Zarathustra,” trans. by A. Tille, p. 163. 
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to the highest life the weakening and degrading emotions of 
pity and sympathy. He contrasts the life of the free warrior, 
who loves and exults‘ in danger and hardship, in all 
strenuous and healthy activities, with the pining, sickly exist- 
ence of the slaves, whose mutual self-compassion and envy 
of their stronger masters gave birth, under the guidance of 
the ascetic priest, to Christianity, that religion of hate masquer- 
ading as love. “Your love for your neighbor is your bad 
love for yourselves.” 7" “Wherever there are sacrifices and 
services and loving glances there is will to be master.”1* He 
urges men to put aside this craven pity and unselfishness, this 
underhand attempt to fight against the fundamental law of 
life, the search after power and more life, and in healthy 
strenuousness to express in and through their own personali- 
ties the relentlessness of the life-force. 


“This new table, O my brethren, I put over you: ‘Become hard.’”™ 

“And then it came also to pass that his word praised blessed selfish- 
ness, whole, healthy selfishness that springeth from a mighty soul.” ™ 

“Spare not thy neighbour. Man is a something that must be sur- 
passed.” ” 

As the last quotation indicates, this hearty approval of 
animal ruthlessness in the assertion of a man’s own personality 
is given weight and significance by the thought of the super- 


man. 
“And Zarathustra thus spake unto the folk: ‘I teach you beyond man. 
Man is something that shall be surpassed. What have ye done to sur- 


pass him? 

“‘All beings hitherto have created something beyond themselves: And 
are ye going to be the ebb of this great tide and rather revert to the 
animal than surpass man? . ... 

“‘Beyond-man is the significance of earth, your will shall say: beyond- 
man shall be the significance of earth. 

“‘T conjure you, my brethren, remain faithful to earth and do not believe 
those who speak unto you of super-terrestrial hopes. Poisoners they 


are, whether they know it or not.’”* 





"Thid, p. 81. 
* Ibid, p. 163. 
* Ibid, p. 319. 
“Tbid. p. 282. 


*Tbid, p. 2096. 
*“Also sprach Zarathustra,” trans. by A. Tille, pp. 5 and 6. 
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To Huxley, too, had come the same thought of the pos- 
sibility of breeding a finer human being, but in an external, 
aftificial fashion, and only to be rejected. Men might be bred 
better, as in a pigeon-fancier’s polity,’ but he decides that the 
task of selecting and coercing the finest specimens is too great. 
His lukewarm conception is very different from Nietzsche’s 
burning thought of a possible evolution of a stronger, nobler 
being—an evolution which we should strive to bring about 
by any means in our power, breaking, if it be necessary, all 
the old tablets of the law that enjoined on us gentleness, pity, 
forgiveness, all that asceticism of mere renunciation which 
Stank in the philosopher’s nostrils. If an attempt be made to 
grasp Nietzsche’s central thought the reader comes to feel 
that a new breath has blown through his old theortes, tearing 
down many that are moth-eaten and mildewed, vivifying and 
purifying others. There is a truth, a deep, mystic truth, in 
his wild, disconnected sayings. He clears our minds of hypoc- 
risy and of cant. But has he grasped all the truth? Are the 
old ideals, the human ideals of unselfishness and sympathy, 
merely the foul miasma of the paltry envy of weaklings? May 
it not be that the miasma indeed is there and needs the wind’s 
rough breath to drive it away, but that the old ideals, only 
veiled by the mist and not the mist’s very self, will shine 
more clearly when the blustering breeze has swept it away? 
In the end of this essay an attempt will be made to suggest 
that this is the truth. In the meantime we must turn to some 
other thinkers. 

Schopenhauer wrote before Darwin, and always rejected 
the conception of the evolution of higher forms of life from 
lower; but his thoughts are obviously inspired by biological 
science, and certain modern writers who owe much to Darwin- 
ism also work with categories first used by Schopenhauer. 
According to him all organisms are impelled by the will to 
live; during their whole existence they are urged on by the 
passionate search after life and more life. But true, self- 
sufficing life is never reached ; all we feel, all the other animals 





7 «Fyoluti6n and Ethics,” p. 23. 
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feel, is the never-ceasing pressure of one desire after another. 
If the desire be unsatisfied, we are miserable; if satisfaction is 
attained, then satiety and melancholy follow. The will: to 
live involves us in perpetual unhappiness. Nature cheats us 
for her ends, which are not ours, and which can never yield 
us bliss. In his analysis of sex-love, Schopenhauer drives 
home this view most thoroughly, and few who have read his 
cynical account of the lover’s progress can avoid the thought 
that in only too many cases it is fundamentally and miserably 
true. The world then is full of wretchedness, and each step of 
advancement in life or in civilization brings more wretchedness. 
The only means of escape is to negate in ourselves this per- 
petual will to live, to resolve not to live, to strip ourselves of 
desires and wishes, and to enter on the path of self-renuncia- 
tion. According to Schopenhauer this has been realized by 
all the great religions of the world, and they all advocate the 
path of quietism, the self-abnegation that leads to Nirvana, 
the blessed rest of destruction and nothingness, where at last 
the ever-striving will is stilled. We need not pause at this 
stage to criticize Schopenhauer’s pessimism, but may note 
his central thought (not dissimilar from Nietzsche’s) of 
the everlasting will to live, that operates perpetually through- 
out the world of organized creatures. Students of contempo- 
rary writers on social and religious subjects will perceive that 
the latter commonly use the same conception, though with a 
different bias. Bernard Shaw, for example, speaks of the 
“life-force,” and implies that it strives to get expression 
through the brains of living men for the purpose of raising 
and elevating human society. Ibsen, he declares, was the 
tool of the life-force when he wrote “The Doll’s House,” 
and the end aimed at by the impulse that moved him was the 
breaking down of the barriers which prevent women from 
attaining the independence of life and thought that is es- 
sential for future progress of the race. Mr. Shaw himself, 
with a genuine and living religion that is far more instrumental 
in getting things done than the apparently more reverential 
creed of those who think him a mere jester, feels himself an 
instrument in the hands of this “life-force,” and is content 
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to be worn out and cast on the scrap heap if only he may 
advance its mightier ends. Mr. Wells speaks of the Good 
Will that is alive in men, and yet greater than any individual 
man; those impelled by it he names by the words that occur 
so often in his writings, ““Men of Good Intent.” 

The same thought (which is really in its emotional bearings, 
in its half-comprehended relations, more like an emerging in- 
stinct than a purely intellectual conception, and which perhaps 
might be best named by Fouillée’s phrase, idée-force), this 
same thought-force is seen in the recent interest excited by 
the discussion on the “Immanent God.”’ From this discus- 
sion there emerges at all events the fact that many men find 
helpful the idea of a life greater than their own, which yet 
finds expression through them; of a will that links them to the 
animal kingdom on the one hand (from which all now admit 
we have emerged) and on the other to that great and mystic 
reality of which we are conscious in religion and which most 
men name God. 

Here we seem to see dimly a possibility of that reconciliation 
between religion and science which this age needs so greatly, 
which is indeed the first requisite for making possible, without 
unwholesome violence, the solving of the problem of the 
present disastrous poverty of many sections of society. For 
thinking men are coming to believe that self-interest and the 
cold light of science are equally insufficient to bring us safely 
through the tangled web of perplexities and injustices that 
confront us. Some force of personal devotion is needed to 
inspire us with the glow of determination, the warm emotion 
of helpfulness, which are necessary agents in the building up 
of a new social system. Religion, personal, keenly felt re- 
ligion, must come back to life; yet it must not be longer at 
conflict with science. For one thing, at least, the nineteenth 
century has taught man;—that the truth, discovered from 
careful study of the physical universe, is sacred, is a genuine 
reality that cannot and must not be set aside. The modern 
religious consciousness itself demands that an altar to science 
be enshrined within the temple, and that no rites remain 
which cannot honestly be celebrated in the presence of that 
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sanctuary. The restatement of religion for which the modern 
world is waiting must satisfy three demands at once; it must 
supply a motive for the amelioration of human society, it must 
be absolutely consistent with science, and it must provide an 
outlet for the personal and intimate practice of devotion. 

Thus may a yawning wound in the modern soul be cured, 
and that soul, healed for a time of its doubt, hesitation and 
insufficiency, set forth once more with joy on its pathway 
toward fuller life. 


II. 


Such a religion is dimly appearing. The conception due 
to biological science, of the struggle for existence, appears, 
when translated into philosophy, as the will to live, and that 
will is thought of as animating in different degrees and in dif- 
ferent ways plants, animals and men. But from our sketch 
of the philosophers who have used this conception it will be 
clear that one great difficulty exists. The will to live is in 
animals and plants (speaking broadly) a purely selfish and 
individual one. Each organism seeks perpetually its own 
pleasure and its own life, and in this search must strive with 
two opposing forces, the lifeless environment and the existence 
of other animals. The first it cannot to any considerable extent 
alter, and therefore the will to live expresses itself through 
the animal by adaptation to the environment.’*® Thus giraffes 
grow long necks, herons long legs, the eyes of moles degen- 
erate, etc. But there is more than this modification of the body 
of the animal. There is also modification of its desires and 
instincts. For most animals the supply of food is uncertain; 
hence desire for it must be keen in order to impel the animal 
to unremitting search. On occasions food is found in large 





“For our purpose there is no need to discuss the various difficult ques- 
tions connected with the inheritance of acquired characteristics, or con- 
tinuous or discontinuous congenital variations. It is sufficient for us 
that variations, whether acquired or congenital, continuous or discon- 
tinuous, do, when winnowed by natural selection, give rise normally to 
the gradual evolution of finer and stronger forms of life, ever better 
adapted to their environment. 
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quantities; then the animal must learn to gorge in order to 
tide it over the only too probable season of scarcity. Hence 
nature, to secure life and more life, coarsens and makes gross 
the desires that support the bodily existence. Could an animal 
be conscious of itself, it might know that in order to preserve 
that precarious spark of life within it and to hand it on 
to its descendants, it was its duty to be gluttonous and 
lustful. 

At this stage the “life-force” must work through the indi- 
vidual bodily existence. But that existence is threatened not 
alone by an indifferent or unfavorable environment, but also 
by other animals, against whom it must defend itself. All life 
strives to live, all at this stage fights, ought to fight, to scheme, 
to kill, in order to preserve alive its portion of the “will to 
live.” Thus by incessant conflict, by what to us are the vices 
of gluttony and lustfulness, of selfishness that reaches even 
to murder, of unscrupulousness that attains to treachery, was 
life trained and led to a higher level. The advance to this 
level is begun when the embodied spark of life learns that other 
sparks of life with like feelings and desires to itself animate 
other portions of matter. How this recognition of other per- 
sonalities akin to oneself occurs is a problem that psychology 
has never yet faced. Obviously the lower animals know only 
their own organic sensations, and respond very vaguely to 
external stimuli. But in the scale of advancing life somewhere 
this step is made. First the self, identified with the body, is 
distinguished in a fashion from the external world, and then 
it is discovered that certain portions of that external world 
are also living beings, selves similar to our own self. This 
recognition almost certainly must arise, in racial development, 
in connection with sex and parentage, and especially the latter. 
In the relation of the mother to her child the struggle for ex- 
istence is for a time superseded; she lives for it, not for her- 
self, and is prepared to die even in its defense. Gradually 
this relation extends itself and comes to include the male as 
well as the mother and child, and there is established a little 
social group within which the old animal virtues of self- 
assertion are superseded by the new social virtues of self- 
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renunciation. These groups are more and more frequent and 
more and more permanent as we rise in the animal scale. 
Among the social insects (perhaps—who knows ?—an early at- 
tempt of the life-force to attain those unknown ends which 
men are now blindly laboring to achieve), community of life 
with all its attendant virtues is very highly developed. But 
among mammals, man alone has evolved an organized social 
life on any considerable scale. And this has been attained 
piecemeal. Beginning with the loose organization of the horde, 
hardly distinguishable from the undefined groups of some of 
the higher mammals, mankind has passed slowly to the various 
forms of family life, to the tribe, the city-state, the village 
community, the nation, the federated commonwealth. Always 
within these communities the struggle for existence is to some 
extent suspended. We allow no man to die whose life may 
be saved, though we are still willing to allow the lives of many 
men to be rendered stunted and miserable by unhappy con- 
ditions. For a time, the natural state of perpetual war 
(Hobbes was in a sense right, after all) persisted between 
communities, and was indeed often a means of progress. But 
now our advance in social feeling is so great that vast numbers 
of people are declaring war absurd and wrong, and in practice 
our humanitarian modification of its conditions is rapidly de- 
priving it of its ratson d’étre from the biological standpoint. 
We kill, indeed, in war, sending to slaughter the finest speci- 
mens of our own nation, but we always save as many of the 
wounded enemies as possible and we rarely deprive them of 
their territory. War is to-day no more than a foolish and 
barbarian survival of earlier times. Soon, it seems to many, 
wars will rage no more on earth, and the brutal animal method 
of natural selection will pass away. 

Speaking generally, indeed, it is this capacity for social life, 
this power to stand aside from the struggle for existence, at 
least in its crass physical form, that distinguishes man from 
the mass of the animal kingdom. And by some religions and- 
systems of morality it is commanded that men should not par- 
ticipate in even the finer forms of rivalry, competition for 
wealth and for power. 
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At all events man has preéminently this power to feel the 
good of his own life in the lives of others, and to lose his 
narrow personal good in the good of his family, or tribe, or 
city, or nation, or in the good of humanity itself. His per- 
sonality is no longer bounded by his animal individuality ; in 
love and service he transcends his own selfish aims and con- 
ceives a wider good in which his own is involved, or to which, 
it may be, he is even willing that his own should be sacrificed. 
But he differs from the animals in another point of great im- 
portance. They are bound by their environment, and to stimu- 
late them to get the utmost possible out of that environment, 
the will to live expresses itself in them in fierce bodily desires, 
But man may modify, does increasingly modify, his environ- 
ment. The fulfilment of his bodily desires in large sections of 
society becomes always easier, and in some cases has now no 
limit save the man’s own will. Therefore the keen animal 
desires, formerly necessary for life, are now a hindrance; to 
eat, for instance, to satiety, impairs efficiency, does not in- 
crease it. Man, as he grows in civilization, feels more and 
more the weight of the physical desires; like atrophied organs 
they are the source of much disease. Our vices are indeed 
but the outgrown virtues of our animal ancestry. To raise 
and increase the amount and quality of human life they must 
be increasingly controlled. Man then becomes conscious 
that his finest and fullest life is only possible in obedience 
to two principles, both of which reverse the duty of the 
animal: (a) to care not for his own personal life but for 
the lives of others; (b) to war constantly against the 
atavistic animal instincts which we call sins. Putting it into 
the language of morality, love and purity comprise the duty 
of man. 

But man did not wait for the teachings of biological science 
to impose on himself these duties. Long ago they were an- 
nounced to him by another agency—that of religion. 

Religion is always that set of emotions, directed toward 
some group of superhuman beings, or one single deity, 
that holds together any given form of human society. The 
tribes have their own idols, the city-states their gods, the 
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nations their national churches. Each inferior form of human 
organization has its inferior deity. But we have learned in 
recent years to distinguish these pagan and incomplete creeds 
from the world-wide religions where is proclaimed the duty 
of love, not merely of one’s own family or community, but 
of humanity at large; indeed men in whom the religious and 
moral consciousness is most fully developed go further and 
include, as did Buddha and St. Francis, within the sphere of 
love the animal and even the vegetable kingdom.’® 

These same religions (religions of envious weaklings, ac- 
cording to Nietzsche) also lay stress on the need of purity, of 
self-discipline; they call on us to emerge from the animal 
existence which seeks satisfaction from bodily desires, and 
aims at its own good in opposition to the good of others, and 
to enter on the spiritual life where purity and love rule. This 
is so well known that quotations are hardly necessary. The 
following may suffice: 


“Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you; that ye may 
be sons of your Father who is in heaven.” ” 

“Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor’s good.” ™ 

“Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey 
the lusts thereof.” * 

“Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, to abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul.” * 


Compare the following precepts of Buddhism: 


“Abstain from destroying life.” 

“Abstain from fornication and all uncleanness.” 

“Abstain from fermented liquor, spirits and strong drink, which are a 
hindrance to merit.” 

“Abstain from eating at forbidden times.” ™ 


All religions stand for the energizing of a special form of 
social feeling. But the greatest religions make clear the abso- 


* Compare Warren, “Buddhism in Translation,” p. 431. 
*” Matthew 5: 44. 

"I Cor. 10: 24. 

* Rom. 6: 12. 

*T Peter 2:11. 

““Buddhism in Translation,” Warren, p. 397. 
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lute unity of all life and our duty to sink our personal existence 
and sacrifice it to that greater life. Now it is these greater 
religions that lay (as James has shown) special stress on the 
necessity of conversion. 

Keeping in mind the previous remarks on the opposition 
between the animal duties of self-assertion and the human 
and social duties of self-renunciation, let us recall the main 
facts in conversion as given by Starbuck. “Conversion is 
primarily an unselfing. . . . It is part of [the individual's] 
oldest and deepest seated instinct to preserve his own integrity. 
But it is part of Nature’s way to crush that which is out of 
harmony with herself. The social will is stronger, and the 
individual must at last surrender himself toit. . . . . The 
individual learns to transfer himself from a center of self- 
activity into an organ of revelation of universal being, and to 
live a life of affection for and oneness with the larger life out- 
side.?® 

This point comes out even more clearly in quotations from 
the various documents describing the feelings subsequent to 
conversion : 


“I had more tender feeling toward my family and friends.” F. 17. 
“T felt for everyone and loved my friends better.” F. 16. 

“TI felt everybody to be my friend.” M. 19. 

“I felt in harmony with everybody, and all creation and its Creator.” 


| ee 
“T experienced a complete change of conduct; I left off the old habits 
of drink and profanity without an effort.” M. 23.” 


In fact, conversion, whether as a sudden experience or as 
the slow turning of the soul toward religion, is the final 
triumph of the true human spirit over its animal heritage. It 
produces normally a feeling of escape from a narrow 
personality into union with a mightier Will, and it fills the 
spirit with a resolve to conquer the lusts of the flesh, and 
to live in love with all men. ‘Those who are truly converted 
are kind-hearted, indulgent, praising the works of their neigh- 





* Starbuck, “Psychology of Religion,” p. 145-7 passim. 
*Tbid, pp. 127, 128, passim. 
* Starbuck, “Psychology of Religion,” p. 133. 
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bor as far as they can, and they rejoice in his well-being and 
have sympathy with him in his troubles. They are decorous 
in the satisfaction of their natural wants, shunning all excess, 
and if they by accident transgress, avoiding it for the 
future.” 28 

Now in most of the writers studied so far it is suggested 
that there is an opposition between this moral and spiritual 
life of man, and the process of biological evolution as revealed 
by science. But if we assume the constant energizing, con- 
stant pressing forward of the “Will to Live,” it becomes pos- 
sible to reconcile them. 

The “will to live,” in its struggle for expression, rises first 
to fierce intensity in individual animals, this individuality 
being modified only occasionally in the higher animals by 
certain facts of sex and parentage. The “Will to Live” ap- 
pears here in its intensive form, willing to sacrifice to its 
one narrow but glowing spark all other life that comes its 
way. But life is not to be measured by intension alone, but 
also by extension, and a life that wills the death of all that 
it needs as food, or of all that excites its hostility, may often 
be not an agency of life, but of death (as are tigers and 
serpents, as were many great conquerors). The “Will to 
Live” in such a case is intense indeed, but is circumscribed and 
narrow. There is need of greater breadth, wider inclusion. 
This is gained when gradually there arises the will not merely 
that oneself should live, but that others also should live, and 
finally the resolve that others shall live even at the sacrifice 
of oneself. 

Does not after all the Will for Life, to change the phrase, 
bring to pass a greater mass of happy living in altruistic man- 
kind than in the selfish tiger, and if there be really an animating 
will behind all organized existence—and to the reality of this 
will many of the facts alike of biology and of religion point— 
will it not urge us further on the path of service of others, 
and of the control of those animal appetites that hinder so 





*Dr. John Tauler. Sermon VII, as quoted in the “Message of Man,” 


Pp. 37. 
Vol. XVIII—No. 3. 3 
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greatly our efficiency in civilized life? The “Will for Life” 
must, after it has established itself in this world in the animal’s 
fierce desire for fullness of personal existence, expand in 
later organisms into the will that others too should increase 
in life. 

The one phase, the ethical process, is indeed opposed to 
the cosmic movement as unselfishness to selfishness, as self- 
control to self-gratification, yet from another point of view it 
carries out more adequately and attains more fully the aim that 
always underlies its opposite, i. e., the maximization of life. 
Mystics of all ages have declared that it is always possible for 
man, through self-discipline and self-submission, to attain 
union with the ultimate source of all existence, to reach the 
ecstasy of oneness with God. And it is declared to be the 
common experience that on emergence from that ecstasy, the 
devotee knows at one and the same time a great exaltation of 
his own life, a strong yearning for purity, and a keener desire 
to serve others. Wise men of all ages have asserted that 
only in this way, in submission of the personal will to a 
larger purpose, in self-control and in loving service of all that 
exists, come true peace and happiness for men. We who find 
it hard to reach these mystical heights may know, at all events, 
by experience the truth of the Hedonistic paradox, “happiness 
is not to be won by looking for it, but by losing oneself in 
another object external to oneself’”—generally the good, as 
T. H. Green said, of some group of persons. 


III. 


From this standpoint, then, how shall we estimate the worth 
of those opinions which we glanced at in the earlier part of 
the paper? 

We may claim that this conception of the underlying 
similarity of the progress of life through natural selection, and 
through conscious community of existence, explains and en- 
larges Huxley’s views. It turns out that man is not a fragile 
reed, a delicate plant in an artificial garden, but that he 
embodies in himself, in a better and higher form, the same 
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forces that urge on the cosmic process of life. We acknowl- 
edge the fundamental truth in Tolstoy’s view; his doctrine 
sets forth, as did Christ’s and Buddha’s before him, the 
aim for which human existence must strive. Yet we may 
believe this without Tolstoy’s rather irritating scorn for 
science, and since we realize that this life of man is a 
process Of slow evolution, we may see without bitterness 
the ideal which blazes in his words attain now only an 
imperfect fulfilment, content with the belief that its perfect 
fulfilment will come. What of Schopenhauer? The funda- 
mental fallacy of his thought is that he identifies the animal 
will to live with the human will. But humanity can only find 
happiness in the satisfaction of the will of others, 7. ¢., in love. 
The very fact that the human mind can “look before and 
after” shows it the transitoriness, the unsatisfactoriness of 
the animal and purely personal desires. In conscious search 
for the good of others, on the other hand, there arises a strong, 
mysterious sense of happiness, a sense that the human spirit has 
at last found an atmosphere natural to it. But if forced to stay 
in the lower atmosphere of personal selfishness, it gasps and 
faints with a misery which it does not understand and attributes 
in its ignorance to the universe as a whole. Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism, in short, rests on his egotism. But it is a needed 
and valuable protest against the shallow optimism of the 
healthy animal. 

And what of Nietzsche? He too identifies life with this 
personal demand for existence, but differs fundamentally from 
Schopenhauer in that he contemplates the incessant emergence 
of vitality with joy and not with depression. Neurotic and 
invalid though he was, Nietzsche yet voices better than any 
other writer the keen pleasure in mere physical life, that is 
veritably a very fine and good thing in its way. Laughing 
and singing and a fierce contempt of danger must accompany 
all noble life in his view, and he expresses fiercely the con- 
tempt of the natural man for the way of the ascetic and the 
twice-born saint. Now there is no doubt that the protest 
of Nietzsche has its justification. True saintliness perhaps 
comes nearer to the real meaning of Nietzsche’s conception of 
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the superman than anything else on earth, as we shall see 
shortly. But there is a false and cowardly piety, which exists 
only as a cover for weakling souls, that clings fast to the old 
creed that is familiar, that dare not think or experiment, that 
delights in hunting out heresy, that cramps growing spirits by 
outworn dogmas, that cares more to save its own paltry soul 
than to save the world, and shrinks from all keen joy in life 
as from an evil thing. This type is, indeed, incarnate in Mrs. 
Dudgeon in “The Devil’s Disciple.” Against this false and 
noisome religiousness that is content with the mean, ugly and 
base, Nietzsche’s protest was justified. And moreover, even 
genuine piety tends at one stage to think that asceticism is 
good in and for itself, and not merely as a guide to the higher 
life. ‘“‘Despisers of body” Nietzsche calls these people, and 
thus describes them. “Once soul looked contemptuously upon 
body, that contempt then being the highest ideal—soul wished 
the body meagre, hideous, starved. Thus soul thought it 
could escape body and death.” *® 

But this asceticism may and does defeat its own ends. The 
human body exists, it is true, only as a vehicle for the soul, but 
yet as a vehicle for the soul. And among a certain section 
of Western peoples, at all events, perfect, hard healthiness of 
body is now being regarded as one of the ends of the moral 
life. Modern medical science is beginning to show us, with 
its theories of the open-air life and of limitation of diet, that 
in merely following the most healthy régime there is abundant 
scope for asceticism. 

From another point Nietzsche suggests a valuable thought— 
in his conception of the “superman.” So far morality and 
religion, in setting ultimate aims before the human soul, have 
tended to adopt one of two ends—personal salvation either for 
self or others, to result in bliss (conceived more or less ma- 
terially) in an after world. This conception (though it again 
is more an idée-force, a thought-force, than a purely intellectual 
attitude) may tend either to a lofty kind of personal selfishness 
or to the preaching of a submission to mean arid wretched cir- 





*“Thus spake Zarathustra,” trans. by A. Tille, p. 6. 
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cumstances in consideration of happiness hereafter.*° If the 
submission is urged by the prosperous in wordly goods upon 
the unprosperous, there is more than a suspicion of hyprocisy, 
a “stench,” as Nietzsche would say. 

Hence there comes often a reaction to another type of 
thought—to Utilitarianism. “Make people happy here and 
now,” it says; “enjoy the many pleasures and delights of this 
material world ; help as many others as possible to enjoy them 
with you.” To the kind-hearted and rather unimaginative man 
this creed will be quite satisfactory, especially if he is faced, 
as were the early Utilitarians, with crying social evils demand- 
ing only, it seemed, quite simple remedies. But to the more 
highly strung man, who is filled with a theoretic passion for 
democracy—or, to use our new phraseology, in whom the life- 
force calls out for as large an extension as possible—who yet 
finds in himself a practical dislike of vulgar personalities— 
the life-force demanding also intensive expression—this man 
can only be stirred to abiding depression and disgust by our 
present democracy, with its hideous towns, its low level of 
physical and mental efficiency, its numbness to literature and 
art, its lack of real beauty or distinction. Such a man must 
place his future good not in some transcendental bliss in some 
unknown heaven; it must be realized on this earth. Yet it 
cannot be simply to provide for Englishmen of the common 
banal type the happiness they now appreciate. To a man 
of this character, when he has read Nietzsche, there comes the 
conception of the superman—of the future being in whom all 
the forces of life will be increased far beyond what we know 
now, who is to be at once harder and healthier, and more 
sensitive and comprehending—and a thought frames itself in 
his mind of a democracy that levels up and not down. Such 
a conception supplies what the educated man needs as an ideal. 
It suggests to him well-being on this earth, yet a well-being 





”“Such sayings I heard pious back-worlds-men say unto their con- 
science: ‘Let the world be the world, lift not even a finger against it. Let 
anybody who careth to do so, throttle and sting and flay and scrape the 
folk. Thereby they shall one day learn to renounce the world. Break, 
break, O my brethren, these old tablets of the pious.” Ibid, p. 305. 
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that is as much spiritual as material. It supplies him with a 
motive for striving to reach his own perfection in body, mind, 
and soul; it furnishes him with a motive for endeavoring 
politically to remedy the social conditions of to-day ; for super- 
men cannot be bred in slums. In short, Nietzsche’s thought 
of the superman bids fair to act as a reconciler of very different 
religious and moral conceptions. 

But Nietzsche’s view has its deficiencies. He was in re- 
action against the unhealthy asceticism of his time—often, as 
he himself says, the mere symptom of degeneration and insuf- 
ficient vitality—and against the altruism that leveled down, 
instead of leveling up, the altruism that is content to have 
always with us the poor and sick, as objects for the exercise 
of charity and unselfishness, instead of burning with a fierce 
determination to see the end of poverty and sickness. In conse- 
quence, the superman of Nietzsche turns away in disgust, puts 
out of sight all victims of ebbing vitality; he himself and his 
comrades will have nothing to do with such morbidness; their 
one aim is to keep alight within themselves that burning flame 
of intensity of life. No ignoble aim! III health and poverty 
should be hated; health and life should be cherished. 

But yet in true human society, not mere intensity but ex- 
tensity of life ought to be desired. Our hearts echo to that 
noble saying, “A civilization that is squalid anywhere is squalid 
everywhere.” 

The superman, if he is to be human, and not a glorified 
animal, must always keep in mind that the life-force works in 
us in two directions. He will have, indeed, the animal virtues 
of fierce vitality and perfect health, will grow in a straight 
line upwards; he must have also the human virtues of unsel- 
fishness and helpfulness, must have sympathy so radiating 
through the lives of other personalities that they may form 
with his a continuous plane. Indeed, the problem of the future, 
to put it in a different way, is to unite the pagan with the 
Christian character, and it turns out that, after all, the true 
superman must have in him more than a dash of the Christian 
saint, alike on his benevolent and on his contemplative side. 
For if there be truth in our hypothesis that religion is the full- 
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est and purest channel through which the life-force reaches 
us, then it will be the superman’s duty to prepare himself to 
receive this life-force in religious meditation and prayer, and 
it will be for him too to free his life from any brutish re- 
emergence of the earlier selfish instincts. This threefold aim 
is well given in the following prayer: 


“O God, enable me to feel my oneness with all things in Thee. Burn out 
of me my baseness and make me wholly part of Thy pure flame. Help 
me to prove my brotherhood by constant, joyful service.” ™ 


By living in this spirit alone can we make for the emergence 
of the superman, in whom life must not be merely intensive, 
but also extensive—so much so, indeed, that there can be no 
single superman in the fullest sense until all human society 
consists of supermen. 

MABEL ATKINSON. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF ETHICS. 


The evolutionary point of view has had more than one 
important result for philosophical thought. Not the least 
important among these has been the conception of the evolu- 
tion of evolution. Not only can we trace in the history of 
thought the evolution of the conception of evolution, but we 
find ourselves with a consciousness which we conceive of as 
evolved; the contents and the forms of these contents can 
be looked upon as the products of development. Among 
these contents and forms are found the temporal and spatial 
qualities of things, of the world. The very time process 
as well as the space of the universe lies in experience which 
is itself presented as the result of an evolution that arises in 
and through spatial conditions, which is first and foremost 
a temporal process. 

The peculiarity of this situation lies in the fact that the 
involution appears in the immediate findings of science. Our 





"Winslow Hall, “Applied Religion,” p. 122. 
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geological and biological sciences unhesitatingly present epochs 
antedating man in terms of man’s consciousness, and biology 
and scientific psychology as unhesitatingly present that con- 
sciousness as an evolution within which all the distinctions 
must be explained by the same general laws as those which 
are appealed to to account for animal organs and functions. 
It is true that occasionally a scientist such as Poincaré recog- 
nizes that even the number system, as well as Euclidean 
space, is but a construction which has arisen and maintained 
itself because of its practical advantages, though we can 
draw no conclusions from these practical advantages to their 
metaphysical reality. If this position be generalized, there 
results the conception of an evolution within which the en- 
vironment—that which our science has presented as a fixed 
datum in its physical nature—has been evolved as well as 
the form which has adapted itself to that environment; that 
the space within which evolution has taken place has arisen 
by the same laws; that the very time which makes an evolu- 
tion presentable has arisen in like manner. Now, to a cer- 
tain extent the conception of an evolution of environment as 
well as of the form has domesticated itself within our bio- 
logical science. It has become evident that an environment 
can exist for a form only in so far as the environment an- 
swers to the susceptibilities of the organism; that the organ- 
ism determines thus its own environment; that the effect of 
every adaptation is a new environment which must change 
with that which responds to it. The full recognition, how- 
ever, that form and environment must be phases that an- 
swer to each other, character for character, appears in ethical 
theory. 

In a certain sense this is found in the statement which 
genetic psychology makes of the development of the con- 
sciousness of the individual. Here there can be no evolution 
of the intelligence except in so far as the child’s world an- 
swers to increased powers of conscious control. The world 
and the individual must keep pace with each other in the 
life history of the individual. But the child comes into a 
world which receives ‘him asa child. The world of the adult, 
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from the point of view of descriptive psychology, is an in- 
dependent environment within which the child and his world 
evolve. Within the field of ethics, on the other hand, the 
moral individual and his world cannot consistently be pre- 
sented as themselves lying inside another moral field. The 
growth of moral consciousness must be coterminous with 
that of the moral situation. The moral life lies in the inter- 
action of these two; the situation rises up in accusation of 
the moral personality which is unequal to it, and the person- 
ality rises to the situation only by a process which recon- 
structs the situation as profoundly as it reconstructs the self. 
No man has found moral power within himself except in so 
far as he has found a meaning in his world that answered 
to the new-found power, or discovered a deeper ethical mean- 
ing in his environment that did not reveal new capacities for 
activities within himself. Moral evolution takes place then 
as does that of the child; the moral personality and its 
world must arise pari passu, but, unlike the psychologist’s 
statement of the development of the child, it does not lie in- 
side a larger determining environment. 

I am not ignorant of evolutionary ethics, nor that every 
type of ethical theory in these days has felt itself bound to 
interpret the development of moral consciousness in terms of 
custom and institutions. Thus we seem to postulate not only 
a community moral consciousness, a moral world which de- 
termines the growth of the moral consciousness of the in- 
dividual, but also we imply that this determining moral 
environment goes back into a past that antedates moral con- 
sciousness itself. From this point of view, morality, 1. e., 
control by community habit, has determined the development 
of individual moral consciousness as tyrranically as the in- 
tellectual world has controlled the growth of intelligence in 
the members of society. But this paradox disappears when 
we recognize that this control by the community over its 
members provides indeed the material out of which reflective 
moral consciousness builds up its own situation, but cannot 
exist as a situation until the moral consciousness of the 
individual constructs it. 
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It is another statement of the same thing that moral con- 
sciousness is the most concrete consciousness—the most in- 
clusive statement which can be given of immediate experience. 
There is no phase of activity, intellectual or physical, no type 
of inner experience, no presentation of outer reality, which 
does not find its place within the moral judgment. There is 
nothing which may not be a condition or an element of con- 
duct, and moral consciousness reaches its climax in the esti- 
mation of every possible content of the individual and his 
situation. There is no other type of consciousness which 
must not abstract from other phases to assure its own exist- 
ence. One cannot carry out an acute analysis and respond to 
the beauty of the object of analysis, one cannot swell with 
emotion and dispassionately observe. But we place every 
phase of our experience within the sweep of conscience; there 
is no one of these phases of consciousness which has not its 
legitimate function within the activity when viewed as moral. 
It is but a step further to claim that the abstractions of science 
and the expressions of the emotion and the direction of at- 
tention in perception and inference must find their functions, 
and hence their reason for existence, in the act; and that 
morality inheres in the act alone, but in none of these func- 
tions of the act (if I may be allowed two meanings of func- 
tion in the same sentence). 

It is, of course, possible to make this a metaphysical doc- 
trine. If one finds reality in immediate experience and ad- 
mits that the various intellectual, zsthetic, and perceptual 
processes exist only as parts and functions of an act which 
is the ultimate form of immediate experience, then the recog- 
nition of the ethical statement of this act as its fullest state- 
ment would found metaphysics upon ethics. The presenta- 
tion of such a doctrine, however, would demand first of all 
a discussion of the meaning of the terms “immediate ex- 
perience,” of “reality,” and the “cognitive state’ that an- 
swers to it. I have no wish to enter this debatable field, that 
is loosely defined by the term pragmatism. 

There are, however, certain implications of modern ethical 
doctrine which fall within the lines which I have indicated 
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above; that are of interest quite apart from their relation 
to metaphysical and logical speculations. The implications 
to which I refer are those that flow from evolutionary doc- 
trine on the one side and from the identification of purposive 
activity with moral activity, and the recognition that our in- 
telligence is through and through purposive. The first im- 
plication that flows from this position is that the fundamental 
necessity of moral action is simply the necessity of action at 
all; or stated in other terms, that the motive does not arise 
from the relations of antecedently given ends of activities, 
but rather that the motive is the recognition of the end as it 
arises in consciousness. The other implication is that the 
moral interpretation of our experience must be found within 
the experience itself." 

We are familiar with three ethical standpoints, that which 
finds in conscious control over action only the further de- 
velopment of conduct which has already unconsciously been 
determined by ends, that which finds conduct only where re- 
flective thought is able to present a transcendental end, and 
that which recognizes conduct only where the individual and 
the environment — the situation — mutually determine each 
other. In the first case, moral necessity in conduct, for the 
conscious individual, is quite relative. It depends upon the 
degree of recognition which he reaches of the forces oper- 
ating through him. Furthermore, the motive to act with 
reference to the end of the fullest life of the species is one 
which is primarily quite narrowly individualistic, and de- 
pends for a social interpretation upon the community of 
which the individual is a member. Moral necessity in con- 
duct from this point of view is quite independent of the 
activity itself. So far from being the most fundamental 
reality it is a derivative by which, through what it is hard 
not to call a hocus pocus, the individual acts, for what is 
only indirectly his own—a distant end, through a social 





*The full analysis of position assumed here has been given by Prof. 
John Dewey in his article, “The Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treat- 
ment of Morality,” in Vol. III, of the Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago. 
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dressur. It is, of course, natural that this point of view 
should mediate the process of training by which men are 
to be led unwittingly to socially worthy action, rather than 
the immediate conduct of the individual who finds himself 
face to face with a moral problem. It is the standpoint of 
the publicist and the reformer of social institutions. 

But if we admit that the evolutionary process consists in 
a mutual determination of the individual and his environ- 
ment—not the determination of the individual by his environ- 
ment, moral necessity in conduct is found in the very evolu- 
tionary situation. The possibility of intelligent action waits 
upon the determination of the conditions under which that 
action is to take place. The statement of these conditions 
becomes the end, when it is recognized that the statement is 
in terms of the activities that make up the personality of 
the individual. The content of the end is the mutuality of 
statement of personality, 7. e., the tendencies to activity, in 
terms of the personalities who make up the environment, 1. ¢., 
the cenditions of the expression of the activities. It is be- 
cause the man must recognize the public good in the exercise 
of his powers, and state the public good in terms of his own 
outgoing activities that his ends are moral. But it is not the 
public good which comes in from outside himself and lays 
a moral necessity upon him, nor is it a selfish propensity that 
drives him on to conduct. 

It is inconceivable that such an outside end should have 
any but an extraneous position. It could never come into 
a personality except by the door of its own interest. The 
end could not be a social end. Nor could a purely individual 
propensity through the agency of community training be- 
come social. The moral necessity lies not in the end acting 
from without, nor in the push of inclination from within, but 
in the relation of the conditions of action to the impulses to 
action. The motive is neither a purely rational, external end, 
nor a private inclination, but the impulse presented in terms 
of its consequences over against the consequences of the 
other impulses. The impulse so conditioned, so interpreted. 
becomes a motive to conduct. The moral necessity is that all 
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activity which appears as impulse and environment should 
enter into the situation, and there is nothing which ensures 
this completeness of expression except the full interrelation- 
ship of the self and the situation. That one fully recognized 
the conflict which the impulse involves in its consequences 
with the consequences of all the other social processes that 
go to make him up, is the moral dictum. From the recon- 
structions that this recognition involves the immediate state- 
ment of the end appears. To enforce this dictum is simply 
to live as fully and consciously and as determinedly as 
possible. 

The moral necessity for education is not an ideal of intel- 
ligence that lies before us of the clear refulgence of the intel- 
lect. It is the necessity of knowledge to do what is trying 
to be done, the dependence of the uninformed impulse upon 
means, method, and interpretation. The necessity of upright- 
ness in public affairs does not rest upon a transcendental ideal 
of perfection of the self, nor upon the attainment of the pos- 
sible sum of human happiness, but upon the economy and 
effectiveness, and consistency demanded in the industrial, 
commercial, social, and zsthetic activities of those that make 
up the community. To push reform is to give expression to 
all these impulses and present them in their consequences 
over against those of all the other social impulses out of 
which an organism of personalities arises. 

There is abroad a feeling of lack of moral force; we look 
before and after—to our ancestors, our posterity—for in- 
centive to right conduct, when in fact there is no moral neces- 
sity which is not involved in the impulses to conduct them- 
selves. To correct one abuse we must emphasize the interests 
it jeopardizes. There is no reservoir of moral power, ex- 
cept that which lies in the impulses behind these interests. 
To correct the sin of the individual is to awaken through 
the consequences of the sin the normal activities which are 
inhibited by the excess. It is this healthful, aggressive, moral 
attitude, which it seems to me is encouraged by the recogni- 
tion that moral consciousness is the most concrete, the most 
inclusive of all. Here we must abstract from nothing, and 
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here we cannot appeal from ourselves to a power without 
ourselves that makes for righteousness. In the fulness of 
immediate experience, with the consciousness that out of the 
struggle to act must arise all power to mediate action, lies 
salvation. In like manner evolution in moral conduct can 
appeal to no environment without to stamp itself upon the 
individual; nor to him to adapt himself to a fixed order of 
the universe, but environment as well as individual appears 
in immediate experience; the one coterminous with the other, 
and moral endeavor appears in the mutual determination of 
one by the other. 

Nowhere is this point of view more needed than in the 
struggles which fill our industrial and commercial life. The 
individual is treated as if he were quite separable from his 
environment; and still more is the environment conceived as 
if it were quite independent of the individual. Both laborer 
and the society which employs him are exhorted to recognize 
their obligations to each other, while each continues to operate 
within its own narrow radius; and because the employer re- 
gards the labor union as a fixed external environment of his 
activity, and would have all the relations between laborer and 
employer determined by the method in which he bargains 
and does business, he becomes a narrow individualist; and 
because the laborer would determine these same relations by 
the methods which he has used in building up this union, 
he becomes a socialist. What will take that and other allied 
problems out of the vicious circles in which they are at pres- 
ent found, is the recognition that it is the incompleteness 
with which the different social interests are present that is 
responsible for the inadequacy of the moral judgments. If 
the community educated and housed its members properly, 
and protected machinery, food, market, and thoroughfares 
adequately, the problems at present vexing the industrial 
world would largely disappear. We resent the introduction 
of the standard of life into the question of the wages; and 
yet if the social activities involved in the conception of the 
standard of life were given full expression, the wage ques- 
tion would be nearly answered. Every such problem is the 
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inevitable indication of what has been left undone, of im- 
pulses checked, or interest overlooked. We turn back to 
history and talk about the evolution of man as if his en- 
vironment were not the projection of himself in the condi- 
tions of conduct, as if the fulfillment of the Law and the 
Prophets were not the realization of all that is in us. The 
sources Of power lie in that which has been overlooked. 
Again and again we are surprised to find that the moral ad- 
vance has not been along the straight line of the moral strug- 
gles in which a sin seemed to be faced by righteous effort, 
but by the appearance of a novel interest which has changed 
the whole nature of the problem. If we were willing to 
recognize that the environment which surrounds the moral 
self is but the statement of the conditions under which his 
different conflicting impulses may get their expression, we 
would perceive that the reorganization must come from a new 
point of view which comes to consciousness through the con- 
flict. The environment must change pari passu with the con- 
sciousness. Moral advance consists not in adapting indi- 
vidual natures to the fixed realities of a moral universe, but 
in constantly reconstructing and recreating the world as the 
individuals evolve. 

The second implication to which reference has been made, 
is that we must find the interpretation of moral conscious- 
ness within the act. The appeal to a moral order which tran- 
scends either metaphysically or temporally the moral situa- 
tion; the besetting assumption of the moralist that a moral 
reconstruction can be made intelligible only by a perfect 
moral order from which we have departed, or toward which 
we are moving, have very grave practical consequences which 
it becomes us to consider. In the first place these assump- 
tions rob our moral consciousness of the intellectual interest 
which belongs to them of right. If morality connotes merely 
conformity to a given order, our intellectual reaction is con- 
fined to the recognition of agreement and disagreement, be- 
yond that the moral reaction can be only emotional and in- 
stinctive. There may be, indeed, intellectual processes in- 
volved in stating this moral order, but such statement is con- 
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fined, in the nature of the case, to apologetic and speculative 
thought to thought which cannot be a part of the immediate 
moral consciousness. 

A moral order to which we must conform can never be 
built up in thought in the presence of an exigency. There 
are only two types of reaction in a practical situation. One 
may respond to well-recognized cues by well-formed habits, 
or one may adapt and reconstruct his habits by new inter- 
pretation of the situation. In the first instance we have 
habitual conduct, in the second that type of reaction which 
has been most explicitly worked out by the natural sciences. 
Most of our action, of course, falls within the first category, 
and involves no moral struggle. The second type, on the 
other hand, is that in which practically all our moral issues 
arise. If a practical scientific problem arises, such as the 
engineering problems in constructing railroads or driving 
tunnels, we recognize that the intellectual process by which 
the problem is solved cannot be a mere reference to a per- 
fect model of conduct already in existence. On the contrary, 
just because the engineer is face to face with a real problem 
he must find in the physical situation facts of which he is at 
present ignorant, and at the same time readjust his habits; 
in fact, it is the possible readjustment of the habit that di- 
rects his attention in investigating the situation, and, on the 
other hand, what is discovered serves to mediate the forma- 
tion of the new habit. In a word, there is the typical play 
of attention back and forth between perception and response. 
In any such process the criterion which governs the whole and 
its two phases—three phases if we distinguish between per- 
ception of the new data and the formation of the hypothesis 
by which they are interpreted and mediated in the response 
—can never be external to the process. There exists as yet 
no plan of procedure which the engineer discovers or re- 
ceives as a vision in the mount. The control is found in the 
relation of the different phases of the act which have been 
sketched above. It is the possibility of reaction to a stimulus 
that holds the reaction in the field of investigation and it is 
the continued investigation of the field of stimulus which 
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keeps the reaction continuous and pertinent. The control is 
then that which was earlier referred to as the process of 
evolution in which individual and environment mutually de- 
termine each other. It is the criterion of action, which uses 
working hypotheses, but which cannot possibly be identified 
with an external ideal. This process, whether met in the 
field of mechanical invention, or the range of engineering, 
or that of scientific research, is recognized as the most ab- 
sorbing, most interesting, most fascinating intellectually with 
which the mind of man can occupy itself, and this interest 
belongs legitimately to the solution of every moral problem, 
for the procedure is identical intellectually. 

Yet we succeed in robbing our reflective moral conscious- 
ness of a great part of this interest. For there is and can 
be no interest in merely identifying certain types of conduct 
with those found in a given theory. For example, there is 
no intellectual interest involved in merely identifying the 
control exercised by a financier over an industry with the 
concept of property, and justifying him in doing what he 
will, within the limits of the law, with his own. There may 
be a very vigorous emotional reaction against the suggestion 
that he be interfered with in these vested rights; or, on the 
other hand, against an institution of property which permits 
such individualistic exploitation of social values, but there 
is no intellectual interest except that which is either apolo- 
getic or purely speculative. It does not come into the moral 
reaction to the situation. And yet the enormous content of 
interest which does attach to these moral questions is at- 
tested by the social sciences which have sprung up and ex- 
panded in every college and university. 

It is interesting to compare the intellectual treatment 
which such problems receive at the hands of the scientific in- 
vestigator and the pulpit. In the latter there is at present 
no apparatus for investigation. The pulpit is committed to 
a right and wrong which are unquestioned, and from its 
point of view unquestionable. Its function then is not the 
intellectual one of finding out what in the new situation is 
right, but in inspiring to a right conduct which is supposed 
Vol. XVIII—No. 3. 4 
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to be so plain that he who runs may read. The result has 
been that in the great moral issues of recent industrial his- 
tory, such as the child labor, woman’s labor, protection of 
machinery, and a multitude more, the pulpit has been neces- 
sarily silent. It had not the means nor the technique for 
finding out what was the right thing to do. The science of 
hygiene threatens the universal issue of temperance, while 
we can look forward to the time when investigation may 
enable us to approach understandingly the prostitute and her 
trade, and change the social conditions which have made her 
possible instead of merely scourging an abstract sin. 

The loss to the community from the elimination of the in- 
tellectual phase of moral conduct it would be difficult to over- 
estimate and this loss is unavoidable as long as the interpre- 
tation of conduct lies outside the immediate experience, as 
long as we must refer to a moral order without, to intellec- 
tually present the morality of conduct. 

In conclusion may I refer to another loss which moral 
conduct dependent upon an external ideal involves. The in- 
terpretation of sin and wrong with reference to a moral order 
external to the conduct fails to identify the moral defect with 
the situation out of which it springs and by whose reconstruc- 
tion it may be eliminated. An illustration will at once in- 
dicate, I think, what I have in mind. The responsibility for 
death and accident upon our railroads cannot be laid at the 
doors of the system and those that work it, if an abstract 
doctrine of property and contract is used to judge the con- 
duct of railroad managers and directors. The imperative 
necessity of the situation is that responsibility should be 
tested by the consequences of an act; that the moral judg- 
ment should find its criterion in the mutual determination 
of the individual and the situation. As it is, men who would 
risk their own lives to save a drowning man, regard them- 
selves as justified in slaughtering others by the thousand to 
save money. Abstract valuations take the place of concrete 
valuations, and as the abstract external valuations are always 
the precipitations of earlier conduct, they are pretty uniformly 
inadequate. 
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But not only does an external moral ideal rob immediate 
moral conduct of its most important values, but it robs human 
nature of the most profound solace which can come to those 
who suffer—the knowledge that the loss and the suffering, 
with its subjective poignancy, has served to evaluate conduct, 
to determine what is and what is not worth while. 


GeorceE H. MEap. 
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WARS AND LABOR WARS. 


“There has been an almost constant state of war between the miners’ 
union and the mine owners.”—Gov. Sparks of Nevada to President Roose- 
velt, Dec. 26, 1907. 

“I renew my previous recommendation that the Congress favorably 
consider the matter of creating the machinery for compulsory investiga- 
tion of such industrial controversies as are of sufficient magnitude and of 
sufficient concern to the people of the country as a whole to warrant the 
Federal government in taking action. . . . The creation of a board 
for compulsory investigation in cases where mediation fails and arbi- 
tration is rejected is the next logical step in a progressive program.”— 
President Roosevelt’s annual message to Congress, Dec. 4, 1907. 


That there is a considerable fitness in calling a strike of 
wage-earners a labor war is shown by the very general use 
of the phrase. War has been defined by military writers 
as the application of force to make a peace that shall be con- 
sistent with desired conditions of existence. This definition 
would apply to a labor war, although in a labor war the legal 
weapon of coercion assumes a different form. “A collision 
of interests leads to war,” writes the eminent German strat- 
egist, General Von der Goltz, in his military treatise; and 
thus he suggests to us the more concise definition—A war is 
a collision of interests. And this is still very close to the 
old definition by Grotius, the founder of international law, 
who defined war as “the state of those contending by force, 
as such.” Strikes are that, and nothing else in the world. 

“Collisions of interests” do not take place usually with- 
out effecting serious damage to society, whatever may be the 
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special advantage gained by one of the belligerents. War 
between nations is accompanied by human slaughter, devas- 
tation, the disarrangement of industry and commercial ex- 
changes, injury to neutrals—it is needless to recite the fa- 
miliar catalogue of evils. Labor wars,’ even when they are 
not accompanied by acts of violence, boycotts, and menaces to 
“scabs,” usually are responsible for a serious train of economic 
injuries both to the contestants and to the community at 
large. As a measure of coercion, a strike is meant to hurt 
the employer, but in reality it hurts everyone within the 
circle of its influence. The Duke of Wellington once said 
that “nothing except a battle lost is half so melancholy as 
a battle won.” And we may say that nothing except a strike 
that is lost is half so melancholy as a strike that is won. 

One of the most singular aspects of the present situation 
is that while war itself is so ancient as a “right” that very 
few venture to dispute its claims to a venerable sanctity, the 
labor war has become possessed of a legal standing only 
within the past century. War has come down to us with 
aristocratic respectability and romantic glamor. It luxuriates 
in, and overawes us with, a social standing conceded by every 
century since mankind invented the bow and arrow. But 
few adequately realize, perhaps, that the labor war repre- 
sents a very recent ascent from the pit of industrial slavery. 
It is one of the great compromises of the capitalistic and 
wage system forced by the ethical spirit of the modern age. 

Go back into antiquity far enough—through the serfdom 
of the Middle Ages to the slavery that was the industrial 
corner stone of the empire of Rome—and the utter helpless- 
ness of the working population under the heel of their mas- 
ters is one of the commonplaces of history. There were, 
indeed, labor wars even in those shadowy times, for oc- 
casionally slaves arose in rebellion and sought redress for 
their bitter grievances with fire and sword. The masters 
imperiously denied their claims and, with all the power and 





1Owing to their comparatively small number, lockouts as causes of 
labor wars are not considered in this article. 
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authority of the state behind them, they crushed “servile 
insurrection.” 

In those European countries which had felt the civilizing 
influence of Rome, chattel slavery and the serfdom of feu- 
dalism were succeeded by wage slavery, and we may properly 
characterize it in this harsh manner because of the laws 
which, in the period between the Crusades and the develop- 
ment of the steam engine, continued to shackle labor’s free- 
dom of action. The labor laws of England, from 1350 to 
1875, were an extraordinary composite of tyranny and spolia- 
tion in the interest of the ruling classes. A statute of 
Edward VI provided that laborers could work only at a 
“certain price or rate,” under penalty in certain cases “of the 
pillory or loss of an ear.” Another statute provided that if 
a man refused to work at wages fixed by law he was to be 
branded with the letter “V” (meaning vagabond) and re- 
duced to slavery for two years. If he attempted to escape, 
he was branded with an “S,” and made a slave for life. If 
he then had spirit enough to protest, he was to be hanged. 
It was not until 1795 that an English workman could legally 
seek work outside of his own parish. Down to 1779, miners 
in Scotland were obliged to work in the pit as long as their 
employers chose to keep them there, and they were literally 
sold as part of the plant. 

Conditions like these, of course, were nothing short of a 
very real form of wage slavery, and back of it all was the 
old common law conception of conspiracy. A strike in “the 
good old times” was a downright criminal conspiracy. The 
first strike case on record in English jurisprudence, decided 
in 1721, was notable for the establishment of the legal prin- 
ciple that “a conspiracy of any kind is illegal, although the 
matter about which they conspired might have been lawful 
for them to do, if they had not conspired to do it.” It was 
declared, in short, not illegal for laborers to quit work in 
order to better their condition, yet a conspiracy to do so was 
criminal; and laborers could not possibly plan to quit in con- 
cert without entering a conspiracy. 

The same conception was held by American courts early 
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in the last century. Some Philadelphia shoemakers, in 1806, 
were convicted of a criminal conspiracy because they com- 
bined to compel some other shoemakers to quit work in order 
to secure higher wages. So long as a mere agreement 
among workmen to stop their labor simultaneously in order 
to secure an increase of wages was an indictable conspiracy, 
labor was necessarily in a helpless condition. 

The experience of the New England cotton industry illus- 
trates the severity of the conditions that formerly prevailed. 
The late Stephen A. Knight, of Providence, R. I., the presi- 
dent of the Hebron Manufacturing Company, was connected 
with this textile industry from the very tender age of seven 
until his death at about eighty. The mere fact that he en- 
tered a cotton mill as a bobbin boy at the age of seven years, 
at a wage of forty-two cents a week, illustrates the attitude 
of the public and mill owners toward child labor in the first 
half of the last century. The child worked fourteen hours 
a day for six full days each week. As Mr. Knight has 
written, in an article of reminiscences: “‘No daylight was 
wasted by the manufacturer. During the summer months 
we went in as early as we could see, without having waited 
for anything to eat. After working about an hour and a 
half we had half an hour for breakfast. At twelve o’clock 
we had another half hour for dinner, and then we worked 
until the light began to fail. The stars were out as we 
walked home for supper, and bedtime came quickly after the 
evening meal.” Mr. Knight was accustomed to tell a story 
of his first employer’s relations with his help that illustrated 
the position which mill owners then assumed. It is one of 
the most vivid and lifelike accounts of working-class condi- 
tions in New England sixty and seventy years ago that can 
now be found. Mr. Knight said: 


“The mill was in the town of Coventry; its owner was one of the 
progressive and intelligent manufacturers of the day, who had been 
governor of the state and whose standards were as enlightened as any. 
And yet his attitude toward his help is illustrated in the following 
incident, which, though typical of all manufacturers of that day, was 
such as would not be tolerated to-day. 
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“It was his custom to make a contract with his help on the first of 
April for the coming year. On one occasion a mother of several children 
who were employed in the mill, when making the contract with him, 
complained that the pay seemed small, and suggested that a better con- 
tract might be offered them. 

“*You get enough to eat, don’t you?’ asked the employer. 

“‘Tust enough to keep the wolf from the door,’ she replied. 

“‘And you have enough clothes to wear, haven’t you?’ he continued. 

“‘Barely enough to cover our nakedness.’ 

“‘Well,’ said the employer, ending the interview, ‘we want the rest;’ 
and he undoubtedly considered his point of view the just and reasonable 


’ 


one. 


The emancipation of labor from this kind of serfdom was 
inevitable in England and America, and how the legal 
changes in labor’s status came about it is not necessary to 
show in detail. Through court decisions and statutes in this 
country, and finally by legislation in England, workmen were 
conceded the right to strike. 

For it was recognized that wage labor must at least be 
given the chance to fight for its own protection and advance- 
ment. The wage system was to remain; that could not be 
abolished. Modern industrial society was not ready for a 
more advanced system of production, and this fact necessi- 
tated the concession to the working class of the right to 
wage labor wars, which are only to be regarded by society 
as a necessary evil designed to rescue the wage-earners from 
oppression and degradation, while a more perfect relation, 
as we hope, between employer and employed is _ being 
developed. 

There is, of course, nothing whatever in the history of 
the concession of the right to strike that makes it appear an 
end in itself, having a strong moral sanction. And certainly 
there is nothing in the history of strikes the past half century 
to make us crave the permanent fastening of the labor war 
upon our civilization. 

Necessary as the right to strike undoubtedly is in our time 
for the promotion of the interests of labor, from another 
point of view it marked a moral reversion, inasmuch as a 
strike, as a measure of coercion, is often an economic waste 
to society, a ruthless neglect of the legitimate interests of 
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others, and a manifestation of class war. Surely the idea 
that what one person may fairly do all may do does not 
morally apply to the right to quit work. Concerted action in 
this direction has been made legal, for the imperative reasons 
referred to, yet its morality can still be challenged. 

It is not too much to say that a strike of many workers 
may be a moral monstrosity, while the action of one worker 
in abandoning his employment has a negligible moral aspect. 
For the concerted action of the many has an injurious effect 
upon society at large. The economic waste involved in 
strikes affects not only those workers who sacrifice their 
wages for a time; it encompasses the employer in financial 
devastation and, more important still, it subjects to all man- 
ner of stringency innumerable persons who are not of the 
belligerent classes yet whose incomes and interests cannot be 
separated from the conditions prevailing in their corner of 
the industrial world. 

The waste of strikes, to those immediately concerned, is 
a subject of familiar comment. The millions of dollars in 
wages lost by the workmen, the millions of dollars lost by 
the employers in unexecuted orders, depreciation of plant, 
falling off in business and dislocation of the trained labor 
supply—these facts need no emphasis. But the losses of the 
great non-combatant class, the public in general, are less 
heard of. Their interests are not only ignored, they are 
often seriously sacrificed. The non-combatants, who are the 
neutrals of labor warfare, are subjected to all the incon- 
veniences of the cessation of industry and, when the war is 
over, the cost of it is often made a charge upon them in the 
higher prices of goods and services. 

Employer and employed, after a protracted struggle, come 
to terms; the public pays the cost in increased plumbers’ bills. 
A trolley strike comes on; the public walks. The teleg- 
raphers “walk out”; all commercial transactions, the dis- 
semination of news and intelligence, are paralyzed. The gar- 
bage collectors in a great city cease their rounds; a vast 
community is instantly threatened with epidemics of disease 
from the filthy conditions that everywhere arise. Some 
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weavers in a mill town “go out”; the grocer, the butcher, 
and the baker must whistle for their bills. The great an- 
thracite coal industry is brought to a stop by a strike of the 
miners; millions of people spend the winter shivering over 
foul oil stoves and treacherous gas heaters. The associated 
cab drivers present an ultimatum; and it becomes impossible 
for days to bury the dead. Mr. Dooley has given a shrewdly 
humorous touch to this situation. After a long discussion of 
the strike question, Mr. Hennessey wisely remarked that 
capital and labor “ought to get together.” “How cud they 
get anny closer together thin their prisint clinch?’ answered 
Mr. Dooley very convincingly. “They’re so close together 
now that those that ar-re between thim ar-re crushed to 
death.” 

Ethically considered, the right to strike is a right to injure 
and perhaps destroy the entire productiveness and happiness 
of people whose claims to consideration should not be ignored. 
That such a system of adjusting industrial grievances lacks 
a strong moral sanction, no one should deny. No group of 
men has a moral right to dislocate industry, to upset the in- 


dustrial equilibrium of a whole community, to massacre the 
innocents of production in order even to improve its own 


economic status. 

In legalizing labor wars, the state virtually recognized in- 
dustrial classes as belligerents; and enough time has now 
elapsed to enable one to say that the long series of these 
wars and their highly probable continuance for an indefinite 
period, under present conditions, establishes the presumption 
that the wage system is a failure and must some time be re- 
placed by another, which will not produce industrial classes 
with hostile interests and exacerbate society by their class 
antagonisms and hates. For the labor war, no less than the 
war between nations, cultivates prejudice, bitterness, and 
hatred — only these feelings affect classes within a nation 
rather than the nations themselves in their relations with 
each other. 

In the period of transition it becomes important to know 
how society at large, which is the neutral party in labor wars, 
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can best protect its interests as against those of the industrial 
belligerents, and also, by some process, reduce to a minimum 
the evils of these devastating hostilities. An aid to a solu- 
tion of this question may, first of all, be found in a com- 
parison of wars and labor wars in actual operation. Wherein 
do they resemble and differ from each other in theory and 
practice? Various points of similarity have already been sug- 
gested. Both meet the definition that war is a collision of 
interests; both are a recognized evil, albeit perhaps a neces- 
sary evil; both are measures of coercion; both cause serious 
injury, not only to the combatants, but to the non-com- 
batants and neutrals over a very wide area; both arouse and 
develop abiding bitterness and hates, which are seen, in the 
one case, in “class consciousness” and, in the other, in 
national animosities; both have a legal sanction, the one 
in municipal law and the other in international law, a state 
of belligerency being in both cases duly provided for; both, 
ethically considered, may be defined as the exercise of the 
“right” to injure and perhaps to destroy the entire productive- 
ness and happiness of other people. 

In practice, there is one very important difference in the 
legal standing of the two kinds of warfare. In war, the 
combatants resort to actual physical violence, with full legal 
sanction; but in labor wars, there can be no legal resort 
~ whatever to physical violence in any form, and strikers are 
even legally restricted in the use of boycotts, threats, intimi- 
dation, “persuasion,” “watching and besetting.” 

If war were as much restricted in its actual operations as 
labor wars, nations could still be in a state of belligerency but 
could not commit acts of physical violence against each other. 
This appears from the following statement by Professor 
Lawrence in his “Principles of International Law” : ““We speak 
of states as being belligerent, and thus indicate their condi- 
tion, while we reserve the word ‘war’ for the series of hostile 
acts which take place during belligerency.” The extreme to 
which these hostile acts in our own time may be carried is 
indicated by Prof. W. E. Hall in his “International Law,” in 
saying: “When violence is permitted at all, the amount 
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which is permissible is that which is necessary to attain the 
object proposed. The measure of the violence which is per- 
mitted in war is, therefore, that which is required to reduce 
the enemy to terms.” 

The difference between wars and labor wars at this point 
is exceedingly suggestive, inasmuch as in legalizing the 
strike the state has substantially provided for a condition 
of industrial belligerency, while inhibiting all hostile acts in 
the form of violence on the part of the belligerents. While 
international law recognizes as permissible in war that meas- 
ure of violence “which is required to reduce the enemy to 
terms,” municipal law concedes to combatants in labor dis- 
putes no such margin of physical coercion. The explanation 
of this marked divergence is simple, for the use of violence 
in international war cannot be so far restrained as to be for- 
bidden absolutely, so long as there exists no power superior 
to nations, and strong enough to compel them to respect its 
decrees. In labor wars, however, the state is a power su- 
perior to the belligerents, and strong enough, theoretically 
at least, to command their respect for the limitations to war- 
fare which it may impose. In the absence of such a restraint, 
experience demonstrates that labor wars would quickly rival 
international wars in the use of physical coercion; indeed, 
they would probably surpass them in the savagery and ferocity 
of violent methods. For, in labor wars, feelings of hatred 
are more easily and deeply aroused in the individual com- 
batant with his personal interest at stake; whereas, in inter- 
national, or even civil, wars the individual soldiers of one 
army generally entertain no bitterness toward the individuals 
of the opposing forces. 

Having been allowed to enter a condition of legal indus- 
trial belligerency, it is necessary to recognize that strikers 
are under the most tremendous incentive to resort to violent 
methods to attain their ends. When we contemplate the 
barbarous license in this respect still demanded by states 
themselves in dealing with each other—and states are much 
more abstract entities, freer from passion and the compelling 
motive of acute personal interest than are labor unions—we 
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must appreciate as never before the peculiarly delicate and 
even dangerous moral position in which the state has placed 
the warriors of labor, in conceding to them belligerent rights 
against their employers minus the war privilege of com- 
mitting violent acts. Is it remarkable, under these circum- 
stances, that so much unlawful violence attends the progress 
of strikes in all countries, including our own? Should we 
not be surprised there is so little? Is it not apparent that, 
in its tendency to acts of violenc2, the labor war obeys the 
same impulse that drives nations at war to kill each other’s 
citizens and devastate each other’s territory? The ethics of 
violence present no obstacle to such a tendency, since there 
is easily developed a class morality that excuses violent acts, 
even when illegal, just as national morality excuses all the 
crimes that make war so thoroughly beastly, even in its most 
highly organized state. 

The temptations to strikers may be appreciated the more 
easily if we consider the lynching of negroes and homicide 
under the sanction of the “unwritten law.” The lynching 
of negroes, in lawless disregard of the state’s judiciary sys- 
tem, is usually a form of race war, inasmuch as the unmen- 
tionable crime sometimes committed by the negro is assumed 
to be an attack upon the white race in general and is re- 
sented as such by whole communities. The lynching is an 
act of violence as extreme as the most wanton murder, since 
it consists in taking human life in defiance of law and au- 
thority. Yet its morality is often defended by “the best 
citizens” in the communities where such events occur; and 
public sentiment tolerates these outrages to such an extent 
that lynching has become an established custom for certain 
crimes by negroes in large portions of the United States. 

Homicides, under the “unwritten law,” exhibit, in some 
states, a condition of public sentiment that is entirely favor- 
able to their commission. Several cases in Belgium and in 
the older commonwealths of the United States, in 1907, 
notably in Virginia, Maryland, and Mississippi, which had 
involved murders because of some species of assault upon a 
woman’s honor, were taken before the courts only to have 
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the defendants acquitted of crime. In one notable Virginia 
case the presiding judge congratulated the jury ‘upon its 
verdict of acquittal and, in a speech from the bench at the 
close of the trial, publicly indorsed homicides of this nature, 
notwithstanding that they could not possibly be reconciled 
with the law of the state or even with a decent regard for 
fairness toward the murdered victims. Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, in pardoning Mr;. Birdsong, in the summer 
of 1907, boldly asserted that the homicide she had committed 
was morally justified, although the victim’s offense had gone 
no farther than some alleged remarks reflecting upon the 
lady’s private character. 

The morality of these acts of violence, whether in lynch- 
ings or in murders under the “unwritten law,” was not ques- 
tioned by bodies of people large and powerful enough to 
dominate public sentiment in nearly all the regions where 
they were committed, and it is our privilege to institute some 
comparison between them and the acts of violence that often 
disfigure labor wars. It is not our purpose to palliate or 
excuse the one or the other, but to fix definitely upon the 
attention the fact that violent acts by strikers are no less 
justifiable in ethics, while they are even the more provoked 
by the conditions with which the law surrounds them. For 
the law, as has been pointed out, places strikers in a legal 
belligerent status while denying to them the privilege of using 
violent means to attain their ends. 

When one reflects upon all these varieties of violence and 
the unblushing ethical sanction claimed for them — the 
slaughter and destruction of organized war between nations, 
the barbarism and even savagery of lynchings, which occa- 
sionally extends to burning at the stake, and the license of 
murder under the “unwritten law’—when one reflects upon 
it all, he can begin to understand that violence in strikes 
may also be morally condoned by those interested in its use 
as a weapon of labor warfare. If “good citizens” can ap- 
prove of lynchings, if judges and governors can publicly 
applaud murders in “defense of a woman’s honor,” if the 
average moral sentiment of great civilized nations can glory 
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in the organized massacres of the battlefield, why should any- 
one be surprised to find whole battalions of strikers who 
sincerely regard violent acts in labor wars as _ justifiable 
measures? 

If Harry Orchard told the truth in his confession of assas- 
sinations during the labor wars of the Western Federation 
of Miners—and let us assume for the moment that he testified 
truthfully, notwithstanding the jury’s verdict in the Hay- 
wood case—were not such acts the natural result of the con- 
ditions under which they were committed? The Orchard 
confession may be mentioned because it is the most extreme 
episode in the history of violence attending American labor 
warfare. 

There is a striking passage in Orchard’s “Autobiography,” 
as published in McClure’s Magazine. Speaking of the strike 
at Cripple Creek in 1903, Orchard writes: “In this strike, as 
in most others, the real issue at stake was soon lost sight of. 
. . . As frictions arise, as they surely will, most of the 
strikers forget the real cause of the strike, and although a 
man at first might not have been in sympathy with the strike 
and might have known it was wrong, as he sees the non- 
union men being shipped in and herded by the militia like 
cattle, he forgets all about this, and he hates these men and 
hates the militia, and they become more and more bitter 
toward each other. . . . The breach widens as the strike pro- 
ceeds, and it is more like two hostile armies—only the strikers 
know they cannot fight in the open. After they are prodded 
around with a rifle and bayonet a while, they begin to think 
up some way to get even, and men will do things at such 
times, and feel justified in, that they would not think of at 
ordinary times.” 

There have been countless killings, maimings, and beatings 
in the long record of strikes in this country, yet the Orchard 
catalogue of murder, incredible as it may seem, may be re- 
garded as the legitimate fruit of the tree. 

How easily the violence begins! Like violence in war, it 
is in the first instance a weapon used for no personal end but 
rather for a group or class engaged in an associated struggle 
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against a powerful foe. The bomb for the destruction of the 
property of a mine being operated by “scab” workmen—how 
easily it comes to be thrown! Once exploded, it is morally 
no worse than the burning at the stake, or the murder under 
the “unwritten law.” Then the assassination to remove a 
particularly hated enemy—a pugnacious superintendent, an 
obnoxious foreman, a “scab,” a dozen “‘scabs”’—how much 
it must seem to the perpetrators like war itself! Can we not 
imagine even an Orchard at last schooled to the conception 
that his shocking crimes, far from being personal acts, are 
merely the supreme manifestation of labor warfare, and that 
his terrible bombs may be planted with as much ethical sanc- 
tion as the batteries of opposing armies may hurl their 
shrapnel into the enemy’s lines? 

Let us not forget that violence fattens upon itself. Long 
after the American Civil War, General Sherman, defending 
the conduct of his troops in South Carolina, said to Carl 
Schurz: “Before we got out of that state the men had so 
accustomed themselves to destroying everything along the 
line of march that sometimes, when I had my headquarters 
in a house, that house began to burn before I was fairly out 
of it. The truth is, human nature is human nature. You 
take the best lot of young men—all church members, if you 
please—and put them into an army, and let them invade the 
enemy’s country and live upon it for any length of time, and 
they will gradually lose all principle and self-restraint to a 
degree beyond the control of discipline. It always has been 
and always will be so.” If General Sherman’s army of 
young church members would act in that way, what is one 
to expect from certain kinds of men who get desperately in- 
volved in labor wars? As the general said, human nature is 
human nature. 

Nor can we ignore the fact that violence in labor wars may 
be susceptible of a certain philosophical defense in the “class 
morality” which is emphasized by some socialist writers on 
the “class struggle.” If there is a class struggle, as Karl 
Marx and his followers have maintained, the labor war cer- 
tainly embitters it and tends to emphasize not only the class 
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interest, but the class morality that accompanies a class in- 
terest. The practical effect of two classes in industrial war, 
exactly as in the case of two nations at war, is that each side 
tends to minimize those moral precepts which especially inter- 
fere with its own operations, while it places all possible em- 
phasis upon those precepts which the enemy finds it to his 
interest to violate. We observe, for example, that the ruling 
class of a country will view with the utmost equanimity the 
employment of all forms of violence in a foreign war in 
which it is concerned, but will sternly reprobate the slightest 
evidence of physical coercion in a strike of workmen. The 
capitalistic class considers itself persecuted if the laws against 
corporate abuses are enforced—the proof of which has but 
lately been offered in America. But the same class and its 
newspaper organs will appeal fervently for law enforcement 
whenever the issue arises whether “scab’’ workmen and strike 
breakers shall be protected from violence and intimidation. 
So, too, labor unions want the conspiracy laws sternly en- 
forced against the trusts but not in the least against them- 
selves. The entire influence of such conditions is to develop 
class moralities, in exactly the same way as different races, 
living under diverse economic, social, and religious systems, 
develop very distinct ethical concepts regarding the most 
primary relations of life. The Arctic Eskimo, referred to 
by Doctor Nansen in one of his books, was horrified at the 
sanguinary accounts of the wars between nations down in 
civilization, but he had certain loose ideas of his own con- 
cerning the marriage relation that would shock an average 
American community. 

General Von der Goltz, in writing a few years ago of a 
possible war between Germany and England, was not think- 
ing of strikes by wage-earners when he declared so flatly 
that “violence is a right for people who fear for their exist- 
ence.” Yet if labor union philosophy should claim that same 
right in practice, need we wonder at labor union pretensions? 
If a whole people have the moral right to resort to violence 
when they fear for their existence, may not bands of strikers, 
who fear for their bread and butter, and whose “jobs” are 
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their existence in a real sense perhaps—may they not also 
resort to it? By what divine moral sanction could General 
Von der Goltz condemn labor union violence in a struggle 
involving, let us assume, the most vital interests of wage- 
earners, while approving violence in a nation’s struggle for 
expansion or again political domination by its neighbor? 

Surely, Labor has a right to ask these questions and to de- 
mand an answer. It is not enough to point out the majesty 
of the law, for Labor may retort: “Who makes the law?” 
Labor can quote from the essays of Captain Mahan, our fore- 
most defender of war as a factor in human progress, such 
passages as these: “We speak of law with bated breath, as 
though it were some self-existent being; a reverence prob- 
ably due to the superabundance of lawyers in representative 
governments.” And again: “There is unquestionably a 
higher law than Law, concerning obedience to which no 
other than the man himself, or the state, can give account 
to Him that shall judge.” And this is Captain Mahan, in 
the act of justifying war. Law makes violence by nations 
right; law makes violence by strikers wrong; but what does 
morality say concerning such a discrimination? 

If the issue be referred to morality, we have already seen 
how easily the ideas of “class ethics’ may justify labor union 
violence. Certain conduct may seem to us immoral, but Karl 
Kautsky, the socialist philosophical writer, declares that it is 
not necessarily immoral because it contradicts our own moral 
code. The wage-earning class may have its own code of 
morality, according to him, and, in that case, it might be as 
easy to claim violence as a moral “right” in labor wars as 
it is for General Von der Goltz to claim it for peoples or 
nations in international wars. 

The ultimate danger to society and to the state that may 
develop from these possible divergences in the ethical ideals 
of different classes, that have varying social needs and eco- 
nomic interests, cannot be ignored now that the state has 
legalized that form of open belligerency known as the strike. 
For the strike creates conditions of active antagonism that 
tempt the belligerents into forms of violence, and, if class 
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morality should give to that violence a moral sanction, then 
the way might be prepared for a catastrophe, that is, for 
civil war or revolution. This is the ultimate danger; and 
that it may be a real danger appears in the growing intensity 
and savagery of the labor wars in our time, culminating in 
the strikes conducted in the Rocky Mountain states the past 
few years by the western miners. The free use of the shot 
gun and dynamite in Idaho and Colorado will serve as a 
warning to people who see in social order the great security 
of the country’s institutions. 

Does the world’s experience with war afford us any guid- 
ance in regulating or restraining labor wars, in the interests 
of society as a whole? The question whether strikes should 
be forbidden entirely is not now an open one, apparently. 
So long as the wage system endures and the state does not 
intervene with courts of compulsory arbitration for all con- 
ceivable disputes between employer and employed, the right 
to strike will have to be conceded. The wage system may 
have broken down, in theory, but nothing perfect in theory 
ever seems to work perfectly in practice; nearly everything 
that works is a compromise of some sort, and working sys- 
tems are almost always the resultants of conflicting forces. 
We must take things as they are and constantly strive to 
adapt existing institutions and systems to our needs. When 
Mr. Jaures, the Socialist leader in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, defined a strike as a state of war, the premier, Mr. 
Clemenceau, answered by saying that it was not simply a war 
between two adversaries, but a war between two adversaries 
at the expense of the public. And then, Mr. Clemenceau de- 
clared that the right of the state to intervene “is the right 
that society has to live.” For behind both capital and labor 
is society as a whole, whose interests are paramount. It is 
in this view of the case that one should consider the ques- 
tion of the proper restraint and regulation of labor wars. 
Does the world’s experience with war in all the ages help 
society in formulating a policy? 

Notwithstanding Field Marshal Von Moltke’s declaration 
that “war is a link in God’s management of the universe” 
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and that “without war the world would smother itself in the 
swamp of materialism,” mankind’s experience has encom- 
passed a process of restriction upon the methods of warfare 
really impressive to consider. The nations, in response to 
developing ethical and humanitarian conceptions, have for 
centuries been placing restrictions upon the military methods 
of contending forces. The “rights” of belligerents have been 
steadily cut down and narrowed, while the rights of neutrals 
and the rights of humanity have steadily risen in the scale. 
The right to wage war to-day does not imply the same de- 
gree of license to burn, plunder, ravish, and massacre as it 
did centuries ago. The women of a conquered province or 
city are not now made captives and turned over to the con- 
quering soldiers to satisfy their lust. The entire garrison of 
a fortified town that refuses to surrender on demand is not in 
our time put to the sword when the town is finally carried 
by assault. Captured soldiers are not made into slaves. 

Alexander Hamilton, in a letter to Colonel Laurens con- 
cerning the execution of Major André as a spy, said that the 
maxims and practices of war were “the satires of human 
nature.” That they are less so to-day than in Hamilton’s 
time is shown by the fact that while England employed the 
North American savages as allies in the American Revolu- 
tion, she carefully refrained from employing the South Afri- 
can savages against the Boers one hundred and twenty-five 
years later. Even private property is now much more re- 
spected than formerly and, on land at least, it is not taken 
without compensation by an invading army. The changes 
that have been effected through the insistence of neutrals 
have been very important. The decrees of Napoleon and the 
British orders in council would be impossible to-day, and 
neutral commerce in war time is now protected as it never 
was prior to the second American war with England. Mer- 
cenaries are a thing of the past, and privateering has been 
finally abolished. Civilized states, indeed, pride themselves 
upon these numerous restrictions on the primitive savagery 
of war and they are regarded as the marks that distinguish 
civilization from barbarism. 
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This restrictive process upon war is in progress in our own 
time, and it will always be felt while war endures. The 
recent Hague peace conference was a notable illustration of 
the new impetus that has been given to measures of military 
regulation. That conference disappointed many people be- 
cause it failed to score great achievements for the cause of 
peace, yet it accomplished something for the further restric- 
tion of the license of war. It regulated the rights of belliger- 
ents in laying submarine mines and placed them under nar- 
row limitations in bombarding towns from the sea. It dealt 
with the treatment of captured crews and the transformation 
of merchant vessels into warships. It regulated the use of 
wireless telegraphy, on neutral! soil, for the benefit of bellig- 
erents. It created an international prize court, an absolute 
innovation in warfare. It mitigated to some extent the inter- 
national nuisance of collecting contractual debts by armed 
force. All these matters attracted slight attention, yet they 
illustrated the fact that war is constantly being regulated, re- 
stricted, hemmed in like a conflagration, in response to the 
imperative demand of civilization. 

If the analogy has force, the state may do for the regula- 
tion of labor wars what the international conscience and neu- 
tral interests have done for the regulation of armies and 
navies. The community as a whole may step in between in- 
dustrial belligerents and require such restrictions upon their 
respective “rights” as the interests of society seem to dictate. 
It is not necessary at this moment to inquire to what extent 
this restrictive process should go, except to point out that, 
of course, labor’s power of self-protection must be preserved, 
in so far as such power may be necessary under the wage 
system to prevent labor from sliding back into its old-time 
condition of semi-slavery. 

There is, however, not the remotest danger of such a de- 
plorable reaction, for, whereas, in the days when strikes were 
forbidden altogether, the state regulated labor wars mainly 
in the interest of the master or employer class, to-day the 
state must regulate them in the interest of society as a whole. 
For it is inconceivable that, under universal suffrage and re- 
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publican institutions, the legislatures, Congress, and the courts 
could be so manipulated as to oppress the wage earning peo- 
ple of this country. The actual tendency is in the other direc- 
tion, because of the latent political power of Labor in 
democratic countries. As never before, politicians and states- 
men, whether in France, England, the United States, or even 
Russia, have come to appreciate the force of Mirabeau’s re- 
mark to the privilege classes, during the French Revolution: 
“Take care,” he cried, “not to irritate this people that pro- 
duces everything and that, to make itself formidable, has 
only to become motionless.” It was a people becoming mo- 
tionless only two years ago that forced from a reluctant auto- 
crat the grant of parliamentary institutions in Russia. And, 
as a last resort, there must ever remain to all peoples the 
right of revolution. 

Protected by universal suffrage, therefore, Labor can have 
no reasonable ground of complaint if the state intervenes in 
labor wars in order to compass their restriction within limits 
which society can endure without damage to its most vital 
economic and moral interests. The process of restriction, as 
in the case of international wars, is already going on. How 
far the courts should go in applying to strikes and boycotts 
the arbitrary judicial power of injunction is a grave ques- 
tion; more promising, because more in harmony with the 
democratic spirit, is the tendency toward arbitration, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, and also the compulsory investiga- 
tion of industrial disputes. In conclusion, let us remind our- 
selves once more how closely the parallel continues to run 
between wars and labor wars. 

Is it not remarkable that to-day the movement for com- 
pulsory arbitration should meet at substantially the same point 
the reactionary forces in both wars and labor wars? At the 
recent Hague international conference compulsory arbitra- 
tion between nations was not seriously considered; yet there 
was an effort made to commit the powers to a compulsory in- 
vestigation of international quarrels, with all possible pub- 
licity of the results of the investigation, before the nations in 
controversy should be permitted to draw the sword. This 
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effort failed at The Hague, but right at that point now rests 
the peace movement. 

The parallel now reaches its fitting culmination in the fact 
that, in his recent annual message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt recommended, in view of the great increase in 
strikes and lockouts in recent years, that a law be enacted 
“creating the machinery for compulsory investigation of in- 
dustrial controversies.” In short, the President asks for 
exactly the sort of regulation of labor wars that was asked 
at The Hague for international wars. That this measure is 
practicable and will sometime be applied with very advan- 
tageous results, in this country, can scarcely be doubted. It 
is already embodied in Canadian law. 

The ideal way to abolish war is to obliterate possible bellig- 
erents by merging all the nations into a single world state. 
Likewise, the ideal way to abolish labor wars is to obliterate 
possible belligerents by socializing industry through the elimi- 
nation of the wage system and of industrial classes. In short, 
a form of socialism would be the outcome in the one case, as 
the world state dreamed of by Dante would be in the other. 
But these ideals are too remote. It may be, as Emerson said 
of the immortality of the soul, they are “too good to be be- 
lieved.” Meanwhile, each generation has its special work to 
do, and the work of ours and of the succeeding one, so far 
as wars and labor wars are concerned, is to minimize their 
destructiveness and waste, and to repair the moral damage 
they inflict upon us. 

Watpo L. Coox. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 




















The Ethics of Nietzsche. 


THE ETHICS OF NIETZSCHE. 


Between philosophy and poetry a sharp contrast is some- 
times drawn. 


“Do not all charms fly 
At the bare touch of cold philosophy? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven; 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine.” 


That Keats was right in this even Paracelsus at last con- 
fesses. Nevertheless, below the contrast there lies a deeper 
unity. The spirit of wonder and reverence that prompts the 
greatest poetry is also the impulse to philosophy. Philosopher 
and poet confront the same problem. The difference between 
them is not in attitude but in method, the one following the 
hard road of systematization, the other flying to the same 
goal on wings of intuition. In some parts of the field of 
truth, no doubt, men who work by these divergent ways are 
apt as men to represent antithetical types. But over the whole 
field this need not be so, for in some parts of it the main work 
of systematization is just to cut away obstructions from in- 
tuition. This is the case in ethics. Systematic work in that 
department is, as I conceive it, almost wholly negative; its 
business is just this, to break down those false systems which 
our irrational thirst for unity has set up and which, so long 
as they hold the field, blur and obscure insight. Positive con- 
struction in ethics is insight and little else. Here poet and 
philosopher meet; and that is why Nietzsche, musician and 
artist to the core as he is, is nevertheless a philosopher 
also. 

The poetical element in him, while it makes his work litera- 
ture, does not and cannot be expected to permit the compre- 
hension of it as a whole to be easy. His exposition is 
disjointed, sometimes almost incoherent. Some methodo- 
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logical key we must bring to the task ourselves, if we are 
to hope to understand him. The key which I propose to 
employ is the familiar and time-worn distinction between 
means and end. It is by ignoring this distinction and assum- 
ing that Nietzsche is condemning in themselves things which 
he really condemns only as means that the popular conception 
of his teaching seems to me to have lapsed most signally from 
truth. 


I. 


Let me begin by stating the general problem of practical 
ethics. Our ultimate goal, of course, is to promote the great- 
est possible amount of goodness in itself. Since, however, 
everything that there is produces effects, we cannot always 
work with success toward this end by manufacturing things 
that are good in that way. For these things may produce other 
things bad in themselves, and the badness of the effects may 
outweigh the goodness of the original cause. It is this prac- 
tical difficulty, stated here of design in very abstract form, 
which Nietzsche envisaged in the concrete and from which, 
as a center, a great part of his teaching radiates. It is his 
clear view that certain things admittedly bad in themselves are 
nevertheless desirable on the whole because of the predominat- 
ing goodness of their effects and also that certain other things, 
admittedly good in themselves, ought to be destroyed because 
their effects are more than equivalently bad. I shall illus- 
trate these two points in turn. 

Of things admittedly bad in themselves, suffering or pain 
is one. Nietzsche, in my opinion, knew this perfectly well; 
and pace certain paraders of paradox, I can find no ground for 
attributing to him the opposite opinion. But, while he knew 
this, he knew also that suffering often produces other states 
of mind that are good in themselves. Therefore, shaking him- 
self angrily free from that sentimental sympathy which looks 
to the moment only, he welcomes suffering and will not have 
it done away. “The discipline of suffering,” he writes, “of 
great suffering—know ye not that it is only this discipline 
that has produced all the elevation of humanity hitherto? The 
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tension of soul in misfortune which communicates to it its 
energy, its shuddering in view of rack and ruin, its inventive- 
ness and bravery in undergoing, enduring, interpreting, and 
exploiting misfortune, and whatever depth, misery, disguise, 
spirit, artifice or greatness has been bestowed upon the soul— 
has it not been bestowed through suffering, through the dis- 
cipline of great suffering?”! And, as things have been in 
the past, so in this respect, must they always be. Even when 
beyond-man is perfected, this discipline must continue. The 
beyond-man must have a beyond-dragon that is worthy of 
him.? 

Nor is suffering the only thing bad in itself that is in 
Nietzsche’s view desirable by reason of its effects. He speaks 
in the same tone of that bondage of the spirit, which, accord- 
ing to him, Christianity produced in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. “This tyranny, this arbitrariness, this severe 
and magnificent stupidity, has educated the spirit; slavery, 
both in the coarser and finer sense, is apparently an indis- 
pensable means even of spiritual education and discipline ;” * 
and again, ““Many there are who threw away everything they 
were worth when they threw away their servitude.” ¢ 

In these two instances it will be noticed that the evil which 
Nietzsche would retain produces its good effects in the per- 
sons upon whom it itself impinges, so that each person is 
better on the whole than he would have been if it had not 
been there. This condition is, however, by no means essential 
to his view. If an evil will produce more than equivalent good 
effects he is indifferent to where these goods are located. He 
is prepared to sacrifice one man for the good of other men in 
just the same way as he is prepared to sacrifice one aspect 
of a man for the good of his other aspects. Hence his thesis 
that there are gradations of rank among persons, that “moral 
systems must be compelled first of all to bow before grada- 
tions of rank,” and that “it is immoral to say that what is 


*“Beyond Good and Evil” (English tr. by Helen Zimmerman), p. 171. 
*“Thus spake Zarathustra” (English tr. by Alexander Tille), p. 211. 
*“Beyond Good and Evil,” p. 109. 

*“Thus spake Zarathustra,” p. 85. 
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right for one is proper for another.” *® The point is that some 
persons, being incapable of realizing any large good in them- 
selves, contribute best to the goodness of the whole by re- 
maining bad in themselves, and in their badness serving 
merely as means. In this category apparently Nietzsche 
places all the women in the world. No higher education 
of woman for him. “Her first and last function is that of 
bearing robust children.”® She must not in any way be 
“cultivated,” lest her fitness for that office be impaired. And 
the same is true of all common people. They too promote 
goodness best when, at the sacrifice of all chance of goodness 
located in them, they remain evil and serve as means. “The 
essential thing in a good and healthy aristocracy is that it 
should mot regard itself as a function either of kingship or 
the commonwealth, but as the significance and highest justi- 
fication thereof—that it should therefore accept with a good 
conscience the sacrifice of a legion of individuals, who, for 
its sake, must be suppressed and reduced to imperfect men, to 
slaves and instruments. Its fundamental belief must be pre- 
cisely that society is not allowed to exist for its own sake, 
but only as a foundation and scaffolding, by means of which 
a select class of beings may be able to elevate themselves to 
their higher duties, and in general to a higher existence; like 
those sun-seeking climbing plants in Java—they are called 
Sipo Matador—which encircle an oak so long and so often 
with their arms, until at last, high above it, but supported 
by it, they can unfold their tops in the open light, and exhibit 
their happiness.” 7 

From this last instance of badness that should be retained 
for the sake of good effects, we pass easily to cases of good- 
ness that should be destroyed to obviate bad effects. It is 
here that Nietzsche’s great denunciations enter and here that 
through them he has been widely misunderstood. The point 
may be put broadly in this way. Among the qualities usually 
considered virtues sympathy and love for other men occupy 
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a high place. Nietzsche finds, however, that the actions to 
which these qualities prompt are frequently of a kind to pro- 
duce bad effects. They lead to the preservation of many per- 
sons, who, when the good of future generations is taken into 
account, had, on the whole, better be allowed to perish. Hence, 
he calls in the first instance for a change of action on the part 
of sympathetic and altruistic persons. “Do I command you 
to love your neighbor? I rather command you to flee from 
your neighbor and to love the most remote. Love unto the 
most remote future-man is higher than love unto your neigh- 
bor. And I consider love unto things and ghosts to be higher 
than love unto men. This ghost which marcheth before thee, 
my brother, is more beautiful than thou art. Why dost thou 
not give him thy flesh and thy bones?”’*® “What is great in 
man is that he is a bridge and not a goal.”® “Thus my great 
love unto the most remote commandeth: ‘Spare not thy 
neighbor! Man is something that must be surpassed.’ ” 1° 
“Myself I sacrifice unto my love, and my neighbor as myself, 
thus runneth the speech of all creators.”?4_ That this is not 
an easy or a light thing Nietzsche, himself tender and pitiful, 
feels most keenly. “This is hardest,” exclaims Zarathustra, 
“to shut one’s open hand because of love.” 1* “This, this in 
my declivity and my danger, that my glance hurleth upward 
and my hand would fain clutch and lean upon—depth! 

My will clingeth round man; with chains I bind myself 
unto man because I am torn upwards unto beyond-man. For 
thither mine other will is longing.” }* 

“Love is the danger of the loneliest one, love unto every- 
thing if it only live. Laughable, verily, is my folly and my 
modesty is love.” 14 

“In sparing and pity lay always my greatest danger, and 
all human kind wisheth to be spared and endured. With 
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truths kept back, with a foolish hand and a befooled heart, 
and rich with the small lies of pity, thus have I always lived 
among men.” ?5 

This pity could with sternness be beaten down for the 
wretched and the small, but to beat down pity for the higher 
man, that was the Jast sin to which the evil announcer sum- 
moned Zarathustra. “Then Zarathustra was silent and con- 
fused and agitated. At last he asked like one hesitating: ‘And 
who is it whom thou callest so?’ 

“*Thou knowest well,’ answered the fortune-teller, hotly. 
‘Why dost thou hide thyself? The higher man it is who call- 
eth for thee!’ 

“*The higher man? shouted Zarathustra, horror stricken. 
‘What wanteth he? What wanteth he? The higher man! 
What wanteth he here?” And sweat brake out all over his 
skin.?¢ 

“Unto my last sin?’ cried Zarathustra, and angrily laughed 
at his own word. ‘What hath been reserved for me as my 
last sin?” 

“And once more Zarathustra sank into himself and again 
sat down on the great stone and meditated. Suddenly he 
jumped up. 

“*Pity, pity for the higher man!’ he cried out, and his 
face turned into brass. ‘Up! That hath had its time.’ ” 37 

There can, I think, be little doubt that in all this there is a 
certain confusion between states of minds and conduct re- 
sulting from them. It is not really sympathy for his neigh- 
bor that Nietzsche condemns, but certain kinds of anti-social 
actions resulting from that sympathy. This, I think, is clearly 
shown in a passage in “Beyond Good and Evil,” in which he 
refers to the so-called paramount religions. The passage runs: 

“One has to thank them for invaluable services, and who 
is sufficiently rich in gratitude not to feel poor at the contem- 
plation of all that the ‘spiritual men’ of Christianity have done 
for Europe hitherto! They have given comfort to the suf- 
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ferers, courage to the oppressed and despairing, a staff and 
support to the helpless!” ?® This and the spirit that prompted 
it he does not condemn, but rather praises. What he does 
condemn in them is that “they have kept the type of ‘man’ 
upon a lower level—they have preserved too much that which 
should have perished.” For to work for the preservation of 
all the sick and suffering “means indeed and in truth to work 
for the deterioration of the European race.” }® 

It is thus a misunderstanding of Nietzsche to assert that 
he condemns sympathy and love even as a means. What he 
condemns is the direction which it at present takes, and it 
is only when he finds it impossible to alter its direction that 
he is driven to his sternest cry that the good men who will not 
change in this must perish for the sake of the greater good 
of the whole. This is the meaning of Zarathustra’s cry: 

“Oh my brethren, understood ye this word? And what I 
said of the last man? 

“With whom is the greatest danger for the whole human 
future? Is it not with the good and just? 

“Break, break the good and just! Oh, my brethren, un- 
derstood ye this word?” #° 


II. 


This completes the first half of my paper. I now pass 
away from the problem of practical ethics and turn instead 
to the fundamental problem of theoretical ethics, the prob- 
lem of determining what things are good in themselves. 
Nietzsche’s solution of this problem is found in his discussions 
of Beyond-man. With most modern writers he holds that 
ultimate goodness does not belong to anything but conscious 
persons, and in these discussions he tries to display the kind 
of conscious persons to whom it does belong. Those persons 
are beyond-men. ‘“Beyord-man is my care; with me, he 
and mot man is the first and only thing. Not the neighbor, 
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not the poorest one, not the greatest sufferer, not the best 
one;” 24 and again, “I teach you beyond-man; man is some- 
thing that shall be surpassed; what have ye done to surpass 
him?” #2 Our business is to examine this conception of be- 
yond-man who is thus announced as the repository of all 
good. Before, however, that can be done profitably, the 
ground must be cleared of certain actual or possible misun- 
derstandings. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say in the first place, that 
Nietzsche’s conception of the beyond-man has nothing to do 
with any higher form of existence to which actual men may 
attain after bodily death. He definitely repudiates any such 
idea. “I love those who do not seek behind the stars for 
a reason to perish and be sacrificed, but who sacrifice them- 
selves to earth in order that earth may some day become 
beyond-man’s.” ** “Remain faithful to earth, and do not 
believe those who speak to you of super-terrestrial hopes.’’ 2+ 
It is easy to recognize here a literary kinship with George 
Meredith. Beyond-earths and Paradises have no place in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. 

The second preliminary point is more difficult. Is beyond- 
man, in whom alone ultimate good resides, conceived by 
Nietzsche as future or as present? Comte, it will be re- 
membered, and George Meredith find the goal of their en- 
deavor in the future exclusively. The sole function of this 
generation is, in their view, to sacrifice itself for posterity. 
That far-off divine event commands their lives. 


“The young generation! Ah, there is the child 
Of our souls down the ages.” 


Nor is Nietzsche without analogous passages. Angered by 
the pettiness of the men around him, he often seems to say 
that beyond-man is in no sense to be found among them. “Ye 
become ever smaller, ye small folk! Ye comfortable ones, 
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ye crumble away.” *® “Strange and a mockery to me are 
the present ones unto whom my heart hath driven me of 
late. Banished am I from my fathers’ and my mothers’ lands. 
Thus I love only my children’s land, the undiscovered, in 
the remotest sea. For it I bid my sails seek and seek.” *® 

I do not think, however, that this passage is really de- 
cisive. No doubt Nietzsche looked to the future as a more 
secure seat for beyond-man than the present; but this does 
not necessarily imply that he regarded it as his only seat. 
There is still an ambiguity analogous to that involved in the 
Kingdom of God of Christian Theology. That kingdom is 
regarded by the New Testament writers sometimes as a future 
form of world polity, at other times as a state of heart which 
may exist in people at any period in the worlds’ history. In 
like manner, it is not entirely clear in Nietzsche’s writings 
whether beyond-man is a kind of man who, it is hoped, will 
appear in the future, or whether, as we may say, beyond-man 
is within you now as well as then. Further, it is not only, 
as I think, the difficulty that is the same in the two cases. 
The solution also is the same. Beyond-man and the Kingdom 
of God both mean in their deepest use a state of heart. There 
is no reason inherent in the nature of things why this state 
of heart should not be found in greater or less measure 
among people as they are here and now. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is not so found to any large extent. Consequently, 
Christian theology and Nietzsche alike look forward to a 
future time when this good thing, now rarely and spasmod- 
ically seen, will dominate the world. The Kingdom of God 
and beyond-man—the case is the same with both—are at once 
present and future. 

If this be so—if beyond-man is a kind of concreted whole 
summarizing Nietzsche’s views of what qualities are good in 
themselves and as ends—to promote beyond-man means simply 
to promote the development of those good qualities whether 
among present or among future people. We may, therefore, 
pass to our final question, that of determining what qualities 
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Nietzsche considered to belong to beyond-man and so to be 
good in themselves. 

On this point the evidence in the two books that are re 
puted to contain the gist of his ethical teaching, “Thus spake 
Zarathustra,” and “Beyond Good and Evil” is scanty but 
fairly explicit. We learn that beyond-man is a person of 
“lofty spirituality.” His morality is the noble morality as 
distinguished from the slave-morality; and “faith in oneself, 
pride in oneself, a radical enmity and irony towards all 
‘selflessness’ belong to the noble morality.”?7 Again: 
“Brave, unconcerned, scornful, violent—thus wisdom would 
have us to be; she is a woman and ever loveth the warrior 
only.” 78 Again: “What is good, ye ask? To be brave is 
good.” 2® And yet again: “Free from the happiness of 
slaves; saved from gods and adorations; fearless and fear- 
inspiring; great and lonely; this is the will of the trustful 
ones.” 3° 

The same view is implied indirectly in Nietzsche’s mani- 
fold denunciations of men as they are. “Verily, I laughed 
many a time over the weaklings that thought themselves good 
because they had lame paws.”*! “Not your sin, your 
moderation crieth unto heaven; your miserliness in sin even 
crieth unto heaven.” *? “Qh, that ye would renounce that 
half-willing and resolve upon idleness as one resolveth upon 
action! Oh, that ye would understand my word: ‘Be sure to 
do whatever ye like—but first of all be such as can will.’” ** 
“Verily, like preachers of penitence and fools, I proclaimed 
wrath and slaughter against their great and small things. 
‘Oh, that their best things are so very small! Oh, that 
their evilest things are so very small!’”** “Not unto that 
stake of torture was I fixed that I know man is wicked. 
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But I cried, as no one hath ever cried: ‘Alas, that his 
wickedness is so very small! Alas that his best is so very 
small!’ ” #6 

Strength and energy then, I take it, is for Nietzsche the 
primary quality of beyond-man. It is an essential ingredient in 
all real goodness. But it is not the only ingredient. It is 
also necessary that there be no one-sidedness. This is the 
theme of Zarathustra’s very striking speech about Reversed 
Cripples : 

“And when I came out of my solitude and crossed this 
bridge for the first time I trusted not mine eyes, and gazed 
there again and again, and said at last: “That is an ear, an 
ear as great as a man!’ I gazed there still more thoroughly. 
And really, under the ear something moved, which was piti- 
fully small and poor and slender. And, truly, that immense 
ear was carried by a small, thin stalk; and the stalk was a 
man! He who would put a glass before his eye could even 
recognize a small envious face; also that a little bloated soul 
was hanging down from the stalk. The folk, however, in- 
formed me that that great ear was not only a man, but a 
great man, a genius. But I never believed the folk when they 
spake of great men—and kept my belief that he was a reversed 
cripple who had too little of all things and too much of one 
thing.” *¢ 

The difficulty about this illustrative statement is its merely 
negative character. Its positive correlate and the ideal to 
which it points is of course that of wholeness, the full and 
harmonious development of all our capacities. On this aspect 
of things, indeed, Nietzsche says little, but enough to reveal 
his mind. Thus he tells us that in beyond-man even the evil 
qualities must be present. “The evilest is necessary for the 
best of beyond-man.” *? It may be interesting to note too 
that sympathy, which as I have already said, is popularly sup- 
posed to be totally condemned by Nietzsche, is accorded a 
place: “Be sure to love your neighbor as yourselves, but first 
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be such as love themselves.” ** And again: “A man who is 
master by nature; when such a man has sympathy, well! that 
sympathy has value.” °° 

The manifold difficulty of this view is well known, Others 
beside Nietzsche—T. H. Green, for instance, at one of the 
discordant poles of his thought—have held the good life to 
consist in the full and harmonious development of all our 
capacities. But in every case the same objections hold good. 
It is not merely that human beings possess capacities that, 
so far as experience goes, are in large measure mutually ex- 
clusive; that we do not find the pitiless man also markedly 
pitiful or the rash man markedly deliberate. For, conceivably, 
under some “ultimate angels’ law” these psychological incom- 
patibilities might be found lying together in unity. But what 
is the precise significance of “fullness” and “harmony” of de- 
velopment? If we try to give clear meaning to these ideas, are 
we not reduced to saying that our various capacities ought 
to be developed in “right” or “proper” proportions? Un- 
fortunately, however, an ideal framed in that way is no solution 
to the ethical problem. It does not answer, but merely states 
that problem; for the whole difficulty is to determine what 
proportions are right or proper. 

To this difficulty Nietzsche at one place in “Beyond Good 
and Evil,” does indeed suggest an answer. The capacities 
ought to be developed, he seems to say, so far as they make 
for life—serve “as factors which must be present, funda- 
mentally and essentially, in the general economy of life 
(which must therefore be further developed if life is to be 
further developed).”*° I do not know how far this sug- 
gestion is to be taken seriously. Its inadequacy, I think, is 
obvious. Mere quantity of life does not present itself to our 
consciousness as the only good thing; it may not even present 
itself as necessarily good at all. What we want to discover 
is the nature of the good life. It is contrary to our whole 
ethical experience to believe that the good life is merely life, 
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and that all sorts and conditions of life are equally good. I 
conclude, therefore, and I suspect that in most moods 
Nietzsche would have conceded, that the nature and qualities of 
Beyond-man have not been determined. He is still the ghost 
that marches before us, more beautiful than we are, but only 
dimly seen. He does not stand out clear-cut against the sky 
as an artist in ethics would wish. Still, for Zarathustra, the 
man of practice, he suffices; for he points him the way to his 
work. 
A. C, Picov. 


Kine’s CoLLeGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





EVOLUTION AND THE SELF-REALIZATION 
THEORY. 


The doctrine that self-realization is the supreme end in the 
moral life has many advantages over rival theories in ethics. 
As the chief of its merits, this view of morality affirms the 
dependence of the Good upon the nature of man. Authority 
is attributed to the Ideal because it represents the whole na- 
ture of the human individual, and indicates the conditions to 
be fulfilled if he is to realize all his capabilities. Thus the 
self-realization theory relieves morality of that arbitrary and 
external character which it has when the authority of the 
Ideal is derived from an extrinsic source. Intuitionism proved 
untenable because it maintained that the different moral laws 
possessed absolute and arbitrary authority. We believe that 
to hold such a view and to consider duty as an injunction 
laid on man from without, regardless of his needs and inclina- 
tions, is to declare morality essentially irrational and the 
ethical problem by nature insoluble. 

But if “self-realization” is especially reasonable because it 
shows how the summum bonum is grounded in human nature, 
the great danger which lurks in the theory is a consequence 
of'this very insight. Emphasizing the relative character of 
morality, it is apt to neglect the authority which attaches to 
its behests, and to interpret the moral life as an intelligent 
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pursuit of self-interest. In fact the chief defect of the theory 
is this tendency to become a merely prudential or even ego- 
istic scheme of life. The existence of such a tendency is easy 
to explain. The Good is interpreted as the realization of all 
the capabilities of human nature. As that which satisfies all 
his needs, the moral ideal expresses the whole interest of 
the individual. It corresponds, therefore, to the demands of 
an enlightened prudence. Prudence and goodness are thus 
identical. As their identity becomes more plain, it tends to 
appear more direct and immediate. Hence to the individual 
the pursuit of virtue becomes equivalent to that ordering of 
conduct and regulating of impulse which prudence requires. 
Goodness is reduced to a calculation based on self-interest. 
Attention to his own interest makes the individual self- 
centered and oblivious of the good of others. This move- 
ment naturally culminates in a frank egoism which finds the 
good of each individual in the gratification of his own desires. 

The older, self-realization theories tried to avoid this 
danger by the hypothesis of two “selves” in each individual. 
Every human being was supposed to possess, on the one hand, 
a higher rational self whose good was universal and identical 
with the good of all other intelligent beings. It is this higher 
self whose possibilities are realized in the moral life. But, 
on the other hand, man has a lower natural self whose nar- 
row interest and selfish desires are often opposed to the Good. 
Hence the lower self must be frequently coerced and con- 
stantly disciplined in the course of moral development. Moral- 
ists who made use of this conception of two selves naturally 
connected the higher self with the specifically human attri- 
butes of intelligence, freedom, etc., while the lower self was 
supposed to express the self-assertive tendency of our animal 
nature. The ethics of T. H. Green furnishes a classic ex- 
ample of a self-realization theory based on the hypothesis of 
two selves. The Good according to Green consists in the 
realization of all the capabilities of man as a self-conscious 
subject, and thus a partial reproduction of the Absolute Con- 
sciousness. The individual can realize himself only in the 
society of his fellows; but the possibility of such a society 
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depends on the self-conscious personality of the individual; 
since it is only by virtue of this part of his nature that he is 
able to treat other individuals as ends in themselves and thus 
make their good his own. His natural or appetitive self, to 
the contrary, tends to treat all things, including other indi- 
viduals, as means to the gratification of selfish desire. 

The conception of two selves has real value, and no doubt 
expresses a profound truth. But it has serious difficulties. 
The unity of personal character seems to be violated by the 
supposition that it includes two selves. Such a conception 
falls under the condemnation inflicted at present on all theories 
which divide the self up into faculties or principles. The 
organic unity of the individual consciousness seems to forbid 
the existence within it of two distinct principles or selves. 
Again the hypothesis in question may lead to a violation of 
the continuity in development which is so strongly emphasized 
in these days. If we understand the higher self as an ex- 
clusively human possession not shared by the lower animals, 
we must suppose that it originated at a certain time in the 
process of organic evolution, and was exactly coincident with 
the appearance of man. Green allows himself to speak as 
if the Eternal Consciousness supervened at a certain time 
upon an animal organism, vesting it with the character of 
self-conscious personality. 

These difficulties have led to a general abandonment of 
the conception of two selves in recent self-realization theories. 
Instead, the inclination of the present is to give a naturalistic 
interpretation to the theory. The summum bonum is de- 
scribed as the harmonious realization of all the natural capac- 
ities of man. Each natural impulse—so it is affirmed—should 
receive a measure of gratification proportionate to the claims 
of all the rest. Since the social impulses are natural like 
the others, the individual who realizes them all in due pro- 
portion will perform his fui] duty toward his fellow-men. 
Mr. Alexander’s “Moral Order and Progress” furnishes an 
excellent example of a self-realization theory of this type. 
Goodness, he tells us, may be understood either as (1) an 
adjustment of activities in the individual, or as (2) an ad- 
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justment of the individual in society. These forms of ad- 
justment are identical in process and in result. Hence the 
individual who gives harmonious expression to all his im- 
pulses, at the same time discharges in full his obligation to 
society. 

Now when the self-realization theory discards the idea of 
a higher self and finds the Good in the realization of all the 
natural impulses of man, it shows the tendency—which we 
noticed was inherent in it—to approach a merely prudential 
scheme of life. If moral endeavor is entirely absorbed in 
an expression of our natural impulses, it is too obviously a 
matter of simple prudence. If the effort of each individual 
is concentrated on producing such a harmonious adjustment 
of his desires that each shall receive the maximum of satis- 
faction, self-interest becomes the guiding principle in moral- 
ity. Thus our theory seems to approach dangerously near to 
egoism. Moreover, self-realization so interpreted does not 
explain the authority which attaches to the Ideal and the 
coercion which it exercises over the individual. Duty rules 
over him as an authority external to himself, and often op- 
posed to his interest as he views it. Self-sacrifice also re- 
ceives no adequate explanation from this rendering of the 
self-realization theory. Self-sacrifice is not a matter of com- 
promise between different impulses in the individual. It is 
a case of opposition of interest between individuals, in which 
one deliberately surrenders what he believes to be his good 
in order to promote the welfare of another. When an ethical 
theory can give no satisfactory account of such features as 
these, essential to everyday morality, it certainly stands in 
need of some additions. If the hypothesis of two selves is 
untenable some other idea or principle should be supplied to 
account for the facts left unexplained. 

May not the idea of evolution incorporated in the self- 
realization theory furnish just the aid needed to prevent its 
degenerating into a mere prudential calculus? Under its in- 
fluence we recognize that the moral agent or self passes 
through several distinct stages in his development. From 
the evolutionary standpoint we can distinguish clearly between 
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the actually existent self of any stage and the more complete 
self merely implicit at this stage, and to actually exist at a 
later period in the development. Hence we can see how the 
Good may realize all the capacities of the self when these 
are fully developed at a late stage, and yet be external and 
opposed to the interest of the same self at an earlier period 
when many of its capacities remain latent. Thus a good 
which includes the welfare of others may completely realize 
all the impulses of the individual when his character is fully 
evolved and his latent tendencies to benevolence and codpera- 
tion have become actual. But this same good may be partially 
opposed to his interests at a previous stage when his altru- 
istic tendencies are undeveloped, and consequently the good 
of others is external to his self-interest. 

Let us follow out this interpretation of the process of self- 
realization as an evolution of character or personality, and see 
if it does not throw light upon some points which “self-reali- 
zation” alone does not explain. Such an evolution involves 
an organization of the primitive material of character into a 
completely articulated system.! Man’s original impulses, which 
are at first chaotic and discordant, must be adjusted into a 
coherent and harmonious whole. In this process two distinct 
steps are necessary: First, the organization of single impulses 
in the individual and, second, the adjustment of the definite 
individuality thus created into the larger social system.? Dur- 
ing the entire course of this development the character of 





* This interpretation of moral development as an evolution of character 
or personality is explained somewhat more fully in an article by the 
writer, “Evolution and Ethical Method,” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Eruics, Vol. XVI, No. 1, p. 59. 

* The facts of moral evolution conflict with Mr. Alexander’s view that 
these two forms of adjustment are identical in process and result. The 
second step mentioned, the adjustment of the individual in society, depends 
upon and is conditioned by the first, the formation of a coherent indi- 
viduality through the organization of different impulses. Hence these 
two processes cannot be merged into one, and the account of moral evo- 
lution given in this article hinges entirely upon a recognition of their 
distinctness and the consequent impossibility of interpreting the moral 
life as a simple matter of adjustment and compromise between the various 


desires of the individual. 
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the individual is changing. His different impulses are be- 
coming more clearly manifest and more precisely defined. 
His latent capacities are being progressively realized. His 
many single desires are combined into a less number of more 
inclusive purposes. The attainment of these purposes rep- 
resents to the individual his good. What the individual thus 
believes to be his good at any stage in the evolution may be 
termed his interest to distinguish it from the complete good 
which he only recognizes at the end of the process when all 
his possibilities are unfolded. The interest of the individual, 
of course, changes as his character evolves. It constantly 
enlarges in the sense that it becomes more complete and 
comprehensive. It expresses more and more of the intrinsic 
capacities of the self. As self-interest becomes in this way 
broader, it will embrace ends and objects not heretofore in- 
cluded in it. Thus at higher stages it will include elements 
which at lower stages have been outside and even opposed 
to the good of the individual as he understood it then. 

The Good, as the ideal of goodness, is identical with the 
interest of the individual person when his character is com- 
pletely evolved. When all his capacities are developed the 
good which he recognizes as his own, is the complete realiza- 
tion of himself. The satisfaction of the desires he feels is 
then equivalent to true self-satisfaction. We are sufficiently 
acquainted with the trend of moral evolution to understand 
in a general way the nature of the good of the fully de- 
veloped self. Man finds his true good in the furtherance of 
social welfare. He realizes himself by discharging with per- 
fect efficiency his functional office in society. His mind, when 
fully enlightened, perceives that all men have a common in- 
terest in virtue of the intelligent personality which they all 
possess. His will, when thoroughly trained, prefers to pro- 
mote those larger ends which have a permanent significance 
for the entire human race. His sympathy when sufficiently 
broadened extends to all mankind and makes him feel their 
joys and sorrows as his own. But this larger good, which 
satisfies the desires of the whole self, is the actual interest 
of the individual only at the end of a long struggle upward. 
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Only then, when this process is consummated, does the voice 
of self-interest harmonize with the call of duty. Only then 
is the moral vision sufficiently illumined to reveal things in 
their true proportions, not distorted by the warping effects 
of self-interest. 

But before the good of moral evolution is reached a large 
discrepancy is sure to exist between the true good of the in- 
dividual and his actual interest. Self-interest—as the con- 
scious expression of individuality—is the result of the organi- 
zation of many impulses into a unitary system. It stands for 
the individual in his individuality as a single unit among 
many. When it first emerges from the confusion of opposing 
impulses, its exclusive character is strongly marked. The 
individual is sharply conscious of himself as possessing 
plans and purposes—in short, an interest—which is entirely 
his own and quite different from the interest of every other 
human being. Hence one prominent part of the true good 
is external to self-interest at this stage. The welfare of others, 
which constitutes so important an element in the good when 
completely realized, is largely absent from the interest of 
the self when this is first defined in moral evolution. The 
cost of increasing coherence is at first increasing narrow- 
ness of character. The immediate result of concentration 
may be accentuated selfishness. When a man by the order- 
ing of his various impulses awakens to the existence of his 
own individuality his attention is naturally centered on him- 
self, and upon his hopes and plans as a separate individual. 
He finds that his ambition often conflicts with the purposes 
of others. The whole tendency of his awakened self-con- 
sciousness is to fulfill this ambition of his, to satisfy his 
own desire at any cost, regardless of the welfare of others 
and the suffering he may cause among his fellow-men. If, 
notwithstanding his natural inclinations, he feels obliged to 
promote another’s interest at the expense of his own, he re- 
gards the good which he realizes as entirely external to himself. 
Duty appears to him as foreign authority coercing him against 
his will and compelling him to give up his own good. Such 
is the “natural” self whose narrow interest and aggressive 
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selfishness have frequently and with justice been contrasted 
with the broader altruistic tendencies of the “spiritual” or more 
highly developed self. 

Thus in all stages of incomplete development the actual 
interest of the moral agent is only partially identical with his 
true good. But those elements of the good not consciously 
included by the individual in his interest are, to be sure, rep- 
resented in his nature. They appear in that Ideal of Good- 
ness whose authority over the individual testifies to the 
presence in him of capacities undeveloped, of a larger self 
as yet unrealized. The obligation he feels to pursue another’s 
welfare at the expense of his own interest is itself a tacit 
admission that his good includes the welfare of his fellows. 
But there is a notable difference between preferring another’s 
well-being as a hard duty enforced by conscience and pro- 
moting it as a matter of course because a recognized part of 
self-realization. Hence, while we assume with the self-reali- 
zationist that the Good is the true interest of the self, still 
we must not fail to recognize that the conditions of moral 
evolution are such that until the very end of the process— 
which, it must be confessed, is more an ideal goal than an 
existent state—the actual interest and the true good of the 
individual are always different and often opposed. Although 
we must affirm the ultimate identity of goodness and self- 
interest, yet to identify them in an immediate and offhand 
manner is to misinterpret moral development by neglecting 
this feature which we have been considering. Goodness and 
self-interest are necessarily different and in frequent conflict 
during the whole of the evolution of character and their iden- 
tification is achieved only in a final synthesis which transcends 
every opposition and contains all differences completely 
reconciled. 

Nor can the conflict in question be removed by teaching 
the individual that goodness and self-interest are ultimately 
identical. It does not suffice to inform him that the Ideal 
represents his real interest. He must be trained in the hard 
school of moral experience. Not a change in his ideas but 
a change in his character is necessary if he is to fully appre- 
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ciate the extent of his true interest. His nature must be 
transformed. The latent capacities of his larger self must 
be evoked. Then new desires and tendencies will manifest 
themselves which find satisfaction only in the furtherance 
of the broadest human well-being. This development of 
character is accomplished by rigorous obedience to duty and 
continual self-sacrifice. In this way the hampering confines 
of a narrow self-interest, incident to an immature character, 
are broken down, and the individual finds that what he took 
for a foreign exaction is in reality a part of his own good 
and a condition of his own self-realization. 


H. W. WricHT. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





THE ETHICS OF STATE INTERFERENCE IN THE 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


State interference in the domestic relations is expressed in 
laws and penalties concerning marriage, divorce, and remar- 
riage. If two persons wish to marry, they may find that their 
marriage would be pronounced void by the State. If two 
married persons wish to become divorced, they may find that 
the law refuses to permit the separation. If two divorced per- 
sons wish to masry again, they may find a long delay neces- 
sary, or the way to remarriage closed. Most of the States 
of the Union require at least one year’s residence in the State 
before divorce may be granted; many States require two 
years’ residence; one State (Connecticut) requires three years’ 
residence in some cases; and there are further requirements 
concerning causes, and the filing and publishing notice of suit, 
before divorce may be granted. The State of South Carolina 
allows no absolute divorce. Concerning remarriage after 
divorce, many States have restrictions and prohibitions. In 
Vertnont, the defendant may not remarry within three years, 
unless with the plaintiff; in Maryland, the court may decree 
that the defendant shall not remarry during the lifetime of 
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the plaintiff; in South Dakota, the guilty party may never 
remarry, unless with the plaintiff; in the District of Columbia, 
only the innocent party may remarry.’ The individual is thus 
hemmed about by the State with all manner of restraints, and 
there is even a growing tendency to increase this interference 
with the liberty of individual action. 

The question naturally arises, Has the State a right to inter- 
fere in the domestic relations? It is often stoutly denied that 
the State has this right. 

In the first place, it is held that State interference is only 
an enlargement of the unreasonable and unjust inclination in 
an individual to force other people to think and act as he does. 
It seems almost instinctive to desire that other men should act 
as one would like, and even to feel that they should be com- 
pelled so to act. The individual would impose his likes and 
_ dislikes upon all as the rule and law of conduct. In many 
people this disposition is restrained by nothing except lack 
of power; and when such people have the support of a num- 
ber of others of like opinions and inclinations they do have 
the power and do attempt to enforce their views as rules of 
conduct for all. They would regulate every part of private 
conduct if it were possible to do so. They would exercise an 
absolute despotism over the individual who happens to dis- 
sent from them. But from the standpoint of liberty and 
equality, other people’s opinions and preferences are as good 
and valid for them as his are for himself. A disposition which 
is not right in an individual is not right in a collection of indi- 
viduals merely because they have power enough to enforce their 
views. Might does not make right, and this practice in so- 
ciety is no better than the condition of brutes where no law 
rules but that of the strongest. 

Another argument against the State’s interference is that of 
the anarchist. A man, he says, is to live wholly from within; 
no law can be sacred to him except that of his own nature; 
the only right is that which is after his own will; the only 
wrong is that which is against it. He is to bear himself in 





*Hirsh, “Tabulated Digest of the Divorce Laws of the United States.” 
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the presence of all opposition as if everything were trivial and 
ephemeral but himself; he is to be doctrine and law unto him- 
self; he should be subject only to self-control, with those 
penalties and rewards only which come from his own nature. 
No external authority, constraint, or penalty should control 
him; he knows no law but himself, the unfolding of his own 
nature. Every form of external authority is bad, whether 
coming from another individual, or a ruler, or the collectivity 
of men, or God; all authority, legislation or restraint is an 
unjustifiable interference with his liberties and rights. In 
this wholesale denunciation of external interference, inter- 
ference in domestic relations is, of course, included. 

A third protest against State interference in the domestic 
relations is that of romantic sentimentalism. This view holds 
that love is the most intimate part of man’s life, and therefore 
should be free from interference by other people. To exercise 
a censorship over this part of man’s nature, to drag one’s 
affections before the gaze and judgment of other people, is 
an impious profanation of sacred things. To attempt a sur- 
veillance of one’s love, to supervise its workings, to bind it 
by the chains of custom, or to regulate its behavior accord- 
ing to the opinions and practices of the unfeeling herd, is 
shameless. The heart is the individual’s sacred temple, and 
into its Holy of Holies none must penetrate save high priest 
and priestess. 

A fourth aspect of the same reaction is represented by the 
Utopian view that man’s attempted regulation in matters of love 
is an unwarranted bungling in affairs that are much better car- 
ried on by the race-spirit. The race-spirit is that mysterious 
natural force which secures the continuance and development 
and improvement of the race—a force operative in every liv- 
ing thing, sometimes driving it on to race-preservation even 
at the cost of individual extinction. What company of legis- 
lative Solons will arrogate to themselves this office? Visit 
any museum of natural history and study its specimens. Con- 
sider the wonderful variety of the birds, the marvelous rich- 
ness and detail of plumage and coloring, and then say whether 
any legislation could have produced this perfection of develop- 
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ment! Would there not, on the contrary, have resulted a 
Puritanical severity of form and a monotonous black or gray? 
So, among men, let not a few fallible individuals attempt to 
direct and regulate the unfolding of human nature. Let the 
race-spirit work out the variety, richness, individuality, and 
perfection which it has in view for the future of the human 
race. 

A fifth position is assumed by defining the function of the 
State as a police function, the maintenance of justice between 
individuals. This limitation of the State’s authority is familiar 
through the teaching of Spencer and Mill,? although they did 
not apply it to the domestic relations. The State’s right of 
interference with the individual’s liberty of opinion and action, 
according to Mill, is for self-defense alone. So long as the 
individual abstains from injuring the interests of others, he 
should remain unmolested. So long as the individual’s acts 
affect only himself, or affect others only with their free con- 
sent, the State has no right to interfere. No other individual, 
no group or collection of individuals, no State, has the right 
to compel the individual to act or to refrain from acting on 
the ground that it is for his good, or that it would be prudent 
for him to do it, or that it would be wise or even morally 
right for him to do it. These are good reasons for remon- 
strating, advising, instructing, persuading, but not for com- 
pelling. In all that realm of thought and action which affects 
only himself, the individual is the final judge. He is to have 
perfect freedom in conscience, entertaining and professing 
whatever opinions he may please, and perfect freedom in ac- 
tion, carrying his opinions out into practice, living according 
to his own tastes and likings, so long as the interests of other 
people are not injured by him; and he is to have perfect 
freedom to unite with others of like mind, the liberty of com- 
bination. No other individual, no collection of individuals, 
not even all other individuals, have the right to interfere with 
him any more than he would have the right to interfere with 
them if he had the power. Such interference is an assump- 





*See Mill, “On Liberty,” and Spencer, “Man versus the State.” 
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tion of infallibility. But the individual understands his cir- 
cumstances better than any one else. His life is his own to 
live according to his nature. Different people have different 
characters, and require different conditions for their develop- 
ment. One’s parentage is different from that of other people, 
one’s training has been different. His life is his own, and he 
has a perfect right to live it according to his own nature, so 
long as he does not interfere with the like liberty of other 
people. A person’s own character, not the traditions and 
customs of other people, should be the rule of his conduct. 
A human being has better faculties than the ape-like faculty 
of imitation. Free scope should be given to varieties of char- 
acter. The State has the right to regulate only that part of 
the individual’s life which concerns other people. It is only 
when definite damage or definite risk of damage ensues to 
the interests of others that the State has the right to inter- 
fere with the individual’s liberty of action. The State’s 
sole duty and right is to be the guardian of liberty. It is 
held by many (though not so by Mill and Spencer themselves) 
that marriage, divorce, and other domestic relations belong to 
that class of relations which concern only the consenting 
parties, and that the State is violating its legitimate authority 
when it interferes in these matters. 

Such are the arguments which deny the State’s right to 
interfere in the domestic relations. Is there anything to be 
said in reply? Must we conclude that this interference by 
the State is unjustifiable, or may we still find sufficient grounds 
to justify it? 

In the first place, even if the function of the State be re- 
stricted to the maintenance of justice, to the exclusion of 
benevolence, fraternity, or love, there is still something to be 
said in justification of the State’s interference in the domestic 
relations. Marriage, divorce, and remarriage are not subjects 
which have no concern with the public good. Domestic reia- 
tions touch society at many and vital points, and if the State 
did not interfere with and regulate these matters, the State 
would be permitting a crime against the other members of 
society. Thus, for example, the domestic relations affect the 
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State in the matter of property. In buying, selling, or mort- 
gaging, in paying taxes, in bequeathing or inheriting, there 
is often the question of the rights of husband and wife, of 
children, or of heirs. That family relations are closely con- 
nected with property is attested by the attitude of most scien- 
tific socialists. They hold that the greatest barrier against 
the advance of socialism in property is the institution of the 
family. The family and private property are, in their judg- 
ment, so intimately related that property cannot be socialized 
until the institution of the family is socialized also. Again, 
marriage, divorce, and the other domestic relations concern 
society through the children, who are to become future com- 
petitors in the economic struggles, future citizens of the State, 
and factors in all the affairs of social life and activity. Obli- 
gations arise on the part of the uniting parties toward these 
third persons, the fulfilment of which obligations, and the 
mode of fulfilment, must be a concern to the State. Bring- 
ing into existence a human being is one of the most respon- 
sible acts of human life; and to hold that the exercise of this 
responsibility is the concern of no one but the persons uniting 
is unwarrantable. A life which may be a blessing or curse to 
itself and to society is something of which society may rea- 
sonably take account. Society has the right to insist that the 
interests of this life be regarded, or society is an accomplice 
in the crime against that life. Society may demand reason- 
able assurance that this life shall have proper chances of liveli- 
hood, that it shall not be thrown upon society a pauper and 
grow up to be ignorant or criminal, that it shall not be afflicted 
with frightful disease and become a curse to itself and a menace 
to others. 

Domestic relations, then, concern not only the individual 
or other freely consenting individuals, but society at large. 
Society must protect the rights of these future citizens and 
must protect itself against injury through them. There is 
thus a double duty of the State to interfere in domestic rela- 
tion—as regards children on one hand, and as regards other 
members of society on the other. It is within the just limits 
of State action to erect safeguards against mischief and injury 
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to its present and future citizens through the procreation of 
children. 

Society has the right and the duty of restricting the mar- 
riage or cohabitation of idiots, weak-minded, insane, epileptics, 
criminals, habitual drunkards, the scrofulous, the tuberculous, 
and the venereal-diseased, whose progeny may inherit crimi- 
nality, defects and diseases dangerous and burdensome to so- 
ciety. The social cost of crime, the enormous burden and the 
terrible danger to society, demonstrate the importance of State 
regulation of the domestic relations. Mr. Eugene Smith, in 
a paper read before the Annual Congress of the National 
Prison Association in 1900, discussing statistics from city, 
county, and State budgets concerning taxation chargeable to 
crime—the share of the public expenses connected with main- 
taining the police, the courts, the fees of witnesses, jurors, 
and counsels, the prisons, the district attorney’s office, and the 
sheriff's office—was led to estimate the rate of crime taxation 
in the United States as at least $3.50 per capita in the cities 
and $1.00 per capita in the country, or a total of $200,000,000 
each year. “It greatly exceeds in amount every other object 
of public expenditure, except only that of our military estab- 
lishment in time of war. The item that most nearly ap- 
proaches it is the cost of public education, the expenditures 
for which throughout the whole United States amounted, ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, to $139,000,000. But vast and 
oppressive as is this burden of taxation, it represents an out- 
lay in prevention only of crime.” * It is no complete measure 
of the damage caused by crime. To this must be added the 
losses sustained through theft, forgery, burglary, arson, and 
similar crimes. From statistics concerning the number of 
convicts in the United States, Mr. Smith estimates it as con- 
servative to conclude that there are 250,000 habitual criminals 
in the United States, and that on an average each of these 
preys upon society to an amount of $1,600 a year. This gives 
an annual sum of $400,000,000 to be added to the yearly taxa- 





*“Proceedings of the Annual Congress of the National Prison Associa- 
tion,” 1900, pp. 318, 319. 
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tion caused by crime, an amount exceeding the value of the 
entire cotton crop or the entire wheat crop of the United 
States. But this also represents but part of the cost of 
crime. Locks, bars, bolts, safes, burglar alarms, weapons, 
and the numerous other means of social defense must 
be added as items of cost; and finally, who can estimate 
the value of the more than ten thousand lives lost each 
year in the United States through murder, or the amount 
of suffering, agony, ruined homes, and despair resulting 
from crime, and the constant terror in which all the people 
live? 

How, then, can it be maintained that domestic relations are 
not matters of concern to others when the consequences of 
these relations may involve wretchedness and depravity to 
offspring and manifold evils to the other members of society? 
The State must become more keenly sensitive to the duty of 
regulating the marriage relation. By increasing the repro- 
duction of the fit, and by decreasing or stopping the repro- 
duction of the unfit, society may be coworkers with the “race- 
spirit,” taking part in the selective improvement of the human 
stock, adding to “natural selection’’ the human or rational 
selection. 

The foregoing considerations alone might be claimed suffi- 
cient to justify the State in its so-called interference, or the 
maintaining of supervision and control over the domestic re- 
lations; and they are valid without reference to whether the 
two contracting parties are “freely consenting,” or “exercising 
equally their rights.’ It must, however, be further remarked 
that it often happens that the two parties are not exercising 
equally their liberty. One or the other party may be injured, 
and needs to be protected by society. It is the concern of the 
State to see that justice is done. When a person has en- 
couraged another to rely upon his continuing to act in a cer- 
tain way, to build expectations, and stake any part of his or 
her life and interests upon that supposition, a set of obliga- 
tions arises on his part toward that other person which it is 
the concern of the State to see fulfilled. The State, as the 
guardian of the liberties of all, must see to it when contracts 
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are made and while they are being carried out, that justice 
to all parties concerned is done. 

The foregoing counter-arguments are based on the conces- 
sion that the State’s action is to extend no farther than social 
defense, and is not to cover the sphere of social betterment, 
to insure justice, but not to promote benevolence. If to this 
negative function of securing to the individual the opportunity 
of self-realization by protecting him from the encroachment 
of other individuals, there be added the positive function of 
providing and improving the conditions of the ethical life of 
each of its citizens, State interference may be defended by addi- 
tional arguments. 

There remains to be considered the underlying ethical prin- 
ciple involved in State interference, or the principle by which 
justice is determined. Justice denotes a relation between per- 
sons. What principle directs us in determining a just rela- 
tion? In concrete terms, suppose the person interfered with 
by the State demands a reason for the interference—suppose 
he asks, “Why are you interfering ?’—what answer is to be 
given? Man is a reasonable being and has a right to demand 
reasons for the State’s interference with his liberty. 

This fundamental principle, it may be first of all suggested, 
is the sanction of religion. Most religions deal with the ques- 
tions of marriage, divorce, and the other domestic relations, 
with express teachings, commandments, and prohibitions; and 
the opinion is fairly current that these questions are settled 
by assigning as a reason, “Such is the teaching of the word 
of God.” May, then, the State’s interference in these matters 
be rightfully based upon a religious creed or theological code? 

Mill, in his chapter on “The Liberty of Thought and Dis- 
cussion,” * has furnished a sufficient answer to this question. 
A religious creed may be accepted by an individual as the 
rule and guide of his belief and practice. He may consider 
its precepts binding upon his conscience; and he may rightly 
search for its teachings on all questions and regulate his life 
in accordance with those teachings. But he has not the social 





* Mill, “On Liberty,” ch. II, pp. 33-99. 
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right to force his views upon others who may entertain differ- 
ent views. Conscience is a sacred part of the individual’s 
liberty. In the case of religious belief, the claim of some 
individual or of the whole of society to exercise authority over 
a person who dissents is to be denounced as a violation of 
social right; and no human being is to be held accountable 
to other human beings for his religious belief. This posi- 
tion has been won in the world through long and sad ex- 
perience. It is now generally recognized and asserted as a 
principle, but in practice, religious freedom is hard to realize. 
Intolerance seems natural to men in those things for which 
they most care. But it must be vigorously asserted that the 
State shall place no restrictions on conduct on the ground that 
such conduct is religiously wrong. The notion that it is one 
man’s duty that another should be religious, and that the first 
fulfills his duty in compelling the second to be religious, is 
the foundation of religious persecution. The spirit of perse- 
cution is the determination not to tolerate others doing what 
is not permitted by the persecutors’ religion. The persecutors 
believe that God not only abominates the act of the misbeliever, 
but will hold the persecutors guilty if they do not persecute 
the misbeliever. History abounds with society's mistakes 
along this line. Socrates, who is now regarded as the most 
virtuous man in his age and the model of all subsequent 
teachers of virtue, was put to death on the charge of impiety 
and immorality—impiety in denying the gods of the State, 
and immorality in his teachings to the young men of the State. 
Jesus was put to death on the charge of blasphemy, and re- 
garded as the personification of impiety. The Inquisition per- 
secuted and put to death on religious and theological grounds 
thousands of good persons. Evil results have always come 
from attempting to conduct a theocracy on earth. Neither 
the State nor its officers hold a commission from on high to 
avenge supposed offenses against the divine. The old Latin 
proverb that “Injuries to the gods are the care of the gods” 
should restrain us from attempting to be their avengers. To 
base the State upon a religious creed means the exaltation of 
a priestly class who must be accounted the vicegerents of the 
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Most High; it means the impossibility of experiments in gov- 
ernment and the correction of mistakes through experience; 
it means the deterioration of the individual’s powers—he is 
deprived of self-government and made the slave of a despot. 
Even where there is not the identifying of church and State, 
great evils to society may result from regulating the State by 
a religious code. The English law prohibiting a man’s marry- 
ing the sister of his deceased wife, a law based on the Canon 
Law in the Old Testament, has caused much distress, and has 
recently been repealed, to the discomfort of the Church of 
England. 

If we hold, then, that State interference and regulation in 
these matters is not to be based upon the religious creed which 
happens to be received by the majority of the people or the 
persons in power, upon what shall we say that it is based? 
May we not hold that it is based upon social well-being? The 
collective well-being is the proper aim for the collectivity; and 
just as in the individual’s life it is impossible to have all the 
desires satisfied at the same time, so in the social body it is 
impossible to have all the desires of all the individuals satisfied 
at the same time. The social condition is an unalterable fact 
of man’s existence. Men are constrained to live with one 
another. The sphere of one man’s activity cuts necessarily 
into the spheres of activity of other men; and there is neces- 
sary an adjustment between the individual and society. The 
freedom of each is necessarily limited by the like freedom of 
others. The world does not afford room for the unrestrained 
activity of the individuals. Right or justice affirms that every 
man may claim the fullest liberty compatible with the posses- 
sion of like liberty by every other man. The State is to secure 
this. The common good lies in bringing about such a con- 
dition of society that each member shall have full scope for 
realizing himself without diminishing other men’s spheres of 
activity. The common good is in securing the largest amount 
of collective freedom with the least individual restraint. That 
organization of society should be sought which will make 
possible the full development and expression of human nature, 
the perfect realization of human capacities and possibilities. 
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This is the aim that society should have in view in its collective 
activity, and this principle of social well-being may be given 
as the ground for interference with the liberty of action of 
any member of society. On this basis society has a reason- 
able justification to offer to the individual. This interference 
is necessary for the social well-being—the well-being of the 
individual himself and of all other individuals. The State 
exists not for one, not for a few, not for the majority, but 
for all. The true function of the State is to secure the fulfil- 
ment of the personal life of its citizens. The State is the 
vehicle by which the citizens attain to their full personal de- 
velopment. The State does not “interfere”; the State inter- 
venes to protect the person and maintain the possibility for 
unhindered development of personality, by seeing that no in- 
dividual encroaches upon other individuals, but that all have 
full opportunity of ethical self-realization. The principle of 
State action should be this: To secure such an organization 
of society that in it all persons may have full opportunity to 
live their largest lives. 
Ray Mappinc McConneLt. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Morats IN Evotution: A Stupy 1n CoMPARATIVE ETHICS. 
By L. T. Hobhouse, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College; formerly Fellow of Merton College. Two 
volumes. Pp. vxii, 375; vii, 294. London: Chapman and 


Hall, 1906. 


“The purpose of this work is to approach the theory of ethical 
evolution through a comparative study of rules of conduct and 
ideals of life. In this branch of evolutionary science theory and 
fact sometimes tend to fall apart. Hypotheses may be formed 
by the method of brilliant conjecture without any firm basis in 
the actual history of the moral consciousness, while that history 
as revealed in the mass of recorded customs and doctrines con- 
cerning conduct sometimes tends to be lost in a mass of anthro- 
pological detail wherein it is impossible to see the wood for the 
trees. The attempt made in these volumes is to ascertain the 
main features of development, and by piecing them together to 
present a sketch in which the essentials of the whole process will 
be depicted in outline” (Preface). These words accurately de- 
scribe the merits and at the same time the limitations of the work. 
While the author has succeeded in avoiding the dangers of mere 
conjecture, unsupported by historical fact, on the one hand, and 
of presenting a mere “mass of anthropological detail” on the 
other, all that he is able to attempt is a mere “sketch” or “out- 
line” of the process of moral development. The story of that 
development as it passes through the various stages of primitive 
savagery, of barbarism, and of earlier and later civilization, 
oriental and western, is obviously far too long and complex to 
be told exhaustively in a single treatise; and while the reader 
is constantly impressed by the broad sweep of the writer’s range 
of acquaintance with the facts and his grasp of their essential 
significance and comparative interest, he cannot help feeling that 
an investigation of this kind, if it is to yield results of real im- 
portance and to contribute substantially to our understanding 
of the problem, must be done on a smaller scale and in greater 
detail. Although Mr. Hobhouse’s mastery is undoubtedly superior 
to Herbert Spencer’s, we are too often reminded of Spencer’s 
miscellaneous assortment of facts and too rapid generalizations 
from them. At the same time the book should prove useful, as 
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at least a provisional statement of facts and conclusions on this 
very important subject, and the period of its usefulness can only 
be determined by the rate of progress of research along the lines 
which it follows. 

The comparison with the cognate investigation of Dr. Wester- 
marck cannot but suggest itself. The author remarks that “Dr. 
Westermarck’s important work on the ‘Origin and Growth of 
the Moral Ideas’ would have been of immense value to me had 
it appeared a little earlier. It is particularly satisfactory to me 
to find that so far as we cover the same field my results generally 

harmonize with his, and this notwithstanding a material diverg- 
ence in ethical theory” (Preface). The divergence in ethical 
theory is significant for the entire treatment and interpretation of 
the facts of moral evolution. While Dr. Westermarck finds the 
origin of all our moral ideas in “the moral emotions,” which he 
describes as “retributive emotions,” and punishment thus assumes 
a place of central importance for his scheme of development, 
Mr. Hobhouse finds a rational element at the heart of the moral 
consciousness and assigns to punishment a place of subordinate 
importance in the development of morality. We have only to 
compare the different ways in which the two writers lay out the 
ground to be covered by the inquiry, to appreciate the philo- 
sophical superiority of Mr. Hobhouse’s point of view. According 
to Dr. Westermarck “the more important modes of conduct with 
which the moral consciousness of mankind is concerned ' 
may be conveniently divided into six groups. The first group 
includes such acts, forbearances, and omissions as directly con- 
cern the interests of other men, their life or bodily integrity, 
_their freedom, honor, property, and so forth. The second in- 
cludes such acts, forbearances, and omissions as chiefly concern 
a man’s own welfare, such as suicide, temperance, asceticism. 
The third group, which partly coincides with, but partly differs 
from, both the first and the second, refers to the sexual relations 
of men. The fourth includes their conduct towards the lower 
animals; the fifth, their conduct towards dead persons; the sixth, 
their conduct towards beings, real or imaginary, that they regard 
as supernatural.” (Vol. I, p. 328.) Contrast with this Mr. 
Hobhouse’s statement of the scope and main divisions of the 
inquiry. “Ethical evolution, which is our subject, is not the same 
thing as social evolution, but it is intimately connected with it. 
The strictly ethical element is the conception of the good, whereby 
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man seeks deliberately to regulate his conduct. The modifica- 
tions of this conception are connected by countless actions and 
reactions, on the one hand, with the economic and political de- 
velopment of society, and on the other with the development of 
religion, or more generally, of thought concerning the nature of 
the world and man’s place therein. The object of comparative 
ethics is to distinguish the main types of ethical conception, and 
classify them in such wise as to throw the greatest light on the 
conditions and character of their development. Among ethical 
conceptions we distinguish broadly between the rule of action, 
and the reason given for obeying it. The first is embodied in 
custom and law, and with these our investigation begins. Our 
object will be to describe and classify the leading types and cus- 
toms that we find in each great department of social life. Further, 
with a view to obtaining what light we can on the general 
character of human development we shall not only distinguish the 
various forms which custom assumes, but shall endeavor, as far as 
possible, to set forth, with due note of exceptions, the type of 
institution which predominates at each stage of social evolution. 
This comparative study of institutions forms the first part of 
our work. Upon this follows the study of the ideas underlying 
the social or ethical order, the reasons which men render to them- 
selves for making and obeying laws of conduct. This will draw 
us to the comparative study of religion, and of the great ethical 
systems of history. These ideas we shall have to examine and 
classify in the same manner. From this classification it may in 
some degree appear how far there is evidence of an advance from 
lower to higher conceptions, and if so, how far the higher 
ethical and religious ideas have actually moulded the practice 
of men. These I take to be the main problems of Comparative 
Ethics” (Vol. I, pp. 40, 41). 

The work thus falls into two parts, the first dealing with “The 
Standard,” the second with “The Basis,” each occupying a volume. 
While a more convincing terminology might with advantage have 
been adopted, the author’s meaning is sufficiently clear. Part I 
investigates the evolution of customs, laws and institutions; Part 
II traces the evolution of moral ideals, and of ethical theories, 
against the background of religious conceptions and theological 
doctrines. The several chapters of Volume I deal with the forms 
of social organization, law and justice, marriage and the posi- 
tion of women, women in the civilized world, the relations be- 
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tween communities, class relations, property and poverty; and 
the general conclusion is thus summarized: “In proportion as 
obligations are determined by human nature as such, they over- 
step national and racial as well as family and class limitations, 
and apply to humanity as a whole. Hence . . . the double 
meaning of ‘humanity’ as an expression for a certain quality 
that is in each man, and as an expression for the whole race of 
men, is not a mere ambiguity. The two meanings are intimately 
related, for ‘humanity’ as a whole is the society to which, by 
virtue of the ‘humanity’ within each of us, we really belong, and 
these two meanings are the poles between which modern ethical 
conceptions move. Thus if we are to sum up the whole process 
sketched in this volume in a phrase we may say that it is in this 
double sense to realize humanity” (p. 368). 

As the author says, “Such an inquiry encounters many diffi- 
culties of its own. Vast and complex subjects must be handled 
with a brevity which to one specially interested in them will 
appear quite inadequate. The conclusions of a hundred special- 
ists must be used by one who from the nature of the case cannot 
himself be a specialist in any of them. Hence the openings alike 
for error of detail and for disproportion of general handling 
are great.” (Preface.) All that can be said as to the success 
of the effort is that it is as great as could reasonably be ex- 
pected in the circumstances, that it always gives the impression 
of fairness, industry and conscientiousness in the ascertainment 
of the facts, and that the main thread of the inquiry is kept well 
in hand. It should be added that, in Mr. Hobhouse’s view, 
“for the study of development, the ethics of civilization are not 
less, but if anything, more important than those of savagery, 
and have therefore received closer attention in this work.” In 
this more important field of comparative ethics there is perhaps 
greater opportunity for fresh and original work; at all events 
it is here that the author’s best work is done. 

“The history of law and custom gives us one aspect of ethical 
evolution. It sets forth the standard of conduct, or rather the 
standards recognized by different societies at different times. 
But behind the question of the moral standard is that of the moral 
basis, the grounds on which morality rests, the spirit in which 
it is conceived. . . . In other words, behind the question of 
the moral standard there is the philosophical question of the 
nature of moral obligation, of moral authority, of the moral 
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sanction, or, to use one expression for them all, there is the 
question of the basis of the moral order” (Vol. II, p. 1). This 
is the problem of Part II. “But to understand ethical evolution 
on this side we have first to turn to departments of thought that 
are not in their origin ethical. For men’s views of what is 
right are necessarily steeped in influences derived from their 
whole outlook upon the world, the range of their mental capacity, 
their conception of the creating, sustaining, and governing causes 
of things, their theories of human life and society. We can- 
not therefore thoroughly understand the history of ethics with- 
out knowing something of the general development of thought” 
(p. 2). The earlier chapters of Part II are accordingly devoted 
to the study of the gradual differentitiation of the ethical from 
the magical and animistic elements in primitive religion, in the 
higher barbarism, and in the polytheistic religions of early civili- 
zation. This leads to the investigation of the place of the ethical 
element in the “spiritual religions,” in which “the awakening 
reason demands a theory of the universe and ceases to be satis- 
fied with the patchwork schemes of mythology. The moral self, 
coming to partial consciousness of its nature and scope, demands 
a higher rule of life and a deeper understanding of its relation to 
cosmic forces. Instead of inventing stories about the beginning 
of things and the origin of laws, the mind begins to search for 
the general truths underlying or permeating experience and giv- 
ing unity and meaning to human purposes” (p. 85). Spiritual 
religion assumes various forms, pantheistic, mystic, as well as 
monotheistic; but all these forms may be grouped together, since 
“all are or are on the way to become spiritual religions, resting 
on and involving a certain ethical idealism, and that power of 
handling conceptions which we take to imply a distinct stage 
onward in the growth of thought. . . . The spiritual is op- 
posed to the sensible world, the spirit in man to his grosser 
elements, as the underlying spring of what is good and wise and 
beautiful, and as the bond that connects him with the sources of 
all that he finds of goodness and wisdom and beauty in the order 
of things. Finally, with this conception of spirituality a dis- 
tinct set of ethical conceptions is connected. The individual must 
enter into relations with the universal spirit, and to do so he 
must put off his individuality. He must subdue the senses, and 
not only the senses, but all things that make for his own self- 
assertion, and hinder his perfect communion with the spiritual 
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world. Pride must give place to humility, resentment to forgive- 
ness, the narrow love of kinship to universal benevolence, family 
life to the selfless impersonal brotherhood of monasticism. For 
the spirit is not yet of this world. The first step towards realiz- 
ing it is to conceive it by contrast to common workaday experi- 
ences. To understand how it may transform experience, to bring 
it back to earth without losing its warmth and glow upon the 
downward journey, is the unfulfilled task of a higher mode of 
thought” (pp. 86-88). 

Mr. Hobhouse’s account of Christian ethics, alike in its 
historical influence and in its essential significance, is so carefully 
balanced that it tempts to extensive quotation, but a few lead- 
ing sentences must here suffice. “Christianity, like other move- 
ments, in descending from the mount to the plain, loses much 
of its purity, while in turn gaining something from the impulse 
of other movements and contact with a wider life” (p. 155). 
“Tf, however, we take the Christian teaching apart from all in- 
adequacies of historical application as a statement of an ethical 
ideal,” we must admit that, while “it carries one side of ethics to 
the highest possible pitch of perfection, . . . it leaves another 
side comparatively neglected. The conception of a brotherhood 
of love based on the negation of self is demonstrably inadequate 
to the problem of reorganizing society and intelligently directing 
human efforts. Even on the personal side it is deficient, for 
human progress depends on the growth and perfecting of faculty, 
and therefore requires that provision be made for a self-develop- 
ment which is not selfishness, but builds up a better personality 
on a basis of self-repression” (p. 157). Christianity is a form 
of “supernatural ethics,” and “supernatural ethics fail in that 
they do not recognize the ideal element in the performance of 
natural duty” (p. 159). On the other hand, “fortunately for 
the Western world, supernaturalism was but one side of Chris- 
tianity. Christ himself was no anchorite, and his teaching, if 
exacting, was also tender. There have never been wanting in- 
dividuals to show the world that it was possible to follow in his 
steps, and live externally the ordinary life of a commonplace 
citizen, while their souls within them are filled with their Mas- 
ter’s teaching and overflowed in charity to all mankind. It is here, 
in the simple personal following of Christ, that the strength of 
Christianity will always lie” (p. 159). 

But there is another way in which an ideal dawns upon 
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humanity than through “the religious conception of a spiritual 
being which is the embodiment of all that man can dream of 
perfection,” namely, “through reflection upon life and man’s place 
in it, upon human nature and its potentialities, upon human action 
and its ends. Following this road thought proceeds by the de- 
liberate examination of human experience, and seeks thereby to 
determine where man’s true purpose lies. By this method, with 
little or no reference to supernatural sanctions or even to divine 
commands, it may make for itself an ideal of conduct, to which it 
calls man to conform simply because such conduct is best for 
himself and for humanity. In such a method we have the be- 
ginning of an ethical system conceived as the basis of a conscious 
ordering of human life by the deliberate efforts of the best and 
wisest members of the human race” (p. 161). After a very 
interesting account of the ethical teaching of Confucius and Men- 
cius, Mr. Hobhouse concludes with an excellent statement of 
the movement of “Philosophic Ethics” in ancient Greece and in 
modern England. 

The final chapter of the work, on “the line of ethical develop- 
ment,” reaffirms, in the light of the further investigations of Part 
II, the main results already reached at the end of Part I. The 
statement here of the relation of ethical to social evolution may 
be quoted. “Social and ethical development do not always ad- 
vance together. Social changes are in large measure unconscious, 
uncontrolled by any intelligent direction, and the more completely 
so the further we go back into the beginnings of history. -Hence 
they do not run precisely parallel with the growth of mind, but 
at times impede, at other times again forward it. But as the 
higher phases are reached the two processes fuse into one. For 
the State rests on a measure of Right in the relations of men, and 
is so constituted as to be modifiable by the deliberate act of the 
community. In the method in which changes are effected indeed 
we find a definite evolution from the unconscious and unnoted 
changes of custom, through the deliberate changes introduced 
on occasion by the fiat of authority, to the organic legislation of 
the modern world, in which at its best there is an effort to de- 
termine social progress in accordance with a rational ideal. When 
this stage is reached, social and ethical evolution become one” 
(p. 279). 

James SETH. 

University of Edinburgh. 
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THE THeory oF Goop AND Evit. A Treatise on Moral Philos- 
ophy. By Hastings Rashdall, D. Litt., D. C. L., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. Two Volumes. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. 


These volumes are another proof that Oxford University still 
holds its own in the front of the philosophical criticism of moral 
and social life. The subjects with which they deal, “The 
Moral Criterion,” “The Individual and the Society,” “Man and 
the Universe,” afford opportunity for the discussion of nearly all 
the great subjects of theoretic or practical interest connected with 
it. It is needless to say that they are treated by Dr. Rashdall 
with a breadth of sympathy, a distinction of style and a lucidity 
of illustration which are quite uncommon. More particularly 
the illustrations gain in value from the writer’s wide historical 
and theological knowledge enabling him to speak with authority 
“on subjects which ethical writers commonly avoid or touch with 
a hesitating hand. But the chief value of his book, from a 
general point of view, is the concreteness and wise balance of 
judgment with which particular topics are handled, of which the 
treatment of Socialism (I, p. 274), the State and Morality 
(I, p. 299), the Intellectual and Artistic Life (II, p. 91), 
Athleticism (II, p. 191), Asceticism (II, p. 70), the Choice of a 
Profession, and the Doctrine of Vocation, and Internal Cir- 
cumstances (II, p. 94), are merely a few out of many. The 
point of view from which the author approaches these subjects 
is sufficiently indicated in the dedication in which the names of 
T. H. Green and Henry Sidgwick are coupled together. Dr. 
Rashdall is not an Intuitionist, still less a Hedonist. Yet he holds 
that the Intuitionism and the Hedonism which are represented in 
Sidgwick’s philosophy are not without their relative justification: 
the first in the immediate judgments wherein consciousness makes 
known to us the relative value of particular elements in the 
good; the second in the recognition of pleasure, if not as the 
good, yet as a good existing alongside of and comparable to the 
other elements, of which morality or the good will, intellectual and 
esthetic culture are the chief. With Green, on the other hand, 
he shares the idealistic theory of knowledge derived from Kant, 
only parting from him (or perhaps he would prefer to say, from 
the disciples of Green who have, in his veiw, turned the master’s 
suggestive mysticism into dogmatism) in-asserting the independ- 
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ent value of pleasure and in dissociating himself altogether from 
Green’s ethical formula of self-realization. 

It is in these latter criticisms of “established idealism” that the 
storm-centre, if so violent a word can be applied to so gentle 
and urbane a writer, is likely to be found. Before venturing 
within its area I wish to acknowledge my personal debt for 
additional light on particular doctrines which I have myself, 
perhaps, elsewhere expressed ambiguously. The doctrine of de- 
sire in the first volume is stated with admirable lucidity so as to 
bring out the fallacy of the doctrine that the object of desire 
must necessarily be “a state of consciousness” of the subject. 
The distinction between the satisfaction and the fulfilment of 
desire so well brought out in some recent articles in this 
Journat by Dr. Wodehouse has put this beyond all doubt and 
agrees with the view here set forth. The passage also (II, 93) 
which deals with the more serious difficulty of Bradley’s anti- 
nomy between self-assertion and self-sacrifice and its admirably 
stated conclusion that “the collisions between self-realization and 
self-assertion (sacrifice?) are difficulties created for ethics by Mr. 
Bradley’s particular system of metaphysics—not difficulties created 
for metaphysics by ethics,” are likely to meet with assent from 
more conservative Idealists. Although his main contention as to 
the place of pleasure in the good is open, I believe, to fatal ob- 
jection, there is much in what he says as to the possibility of 
valuing an object for its pleasure-giving quality, i. e., of desiring 
pleasure, to the truth of which nothing but a “thesis” can blind 
the reader. Yet the philosophical framework of Dr. Rashdall’s 
work as a whole seems to me so inconsistent with the “thorough- 
going idealism” with which he desires, I think rightly, to identify 
himself, that at the risk of apparent ingratitude I have given 
the major part of this review to negative criticism. 

I have already mentioned the three points in which Dr. Rash- 
dall departs from current idealistic ethics. To take them in 
order: 1. There is of course a sense in which intuitionism may 
be said to be a part of all idealistic theory. The “ideal” it must 
hold is prescribed by the characteristic features of human nature. 
The logical ideal is of the essence of intelligence; the moral 
ideal of the will. The harmonious albeit relative and human 
whole for which each stands is spiritually, 4. ¢., intuitively dis- 
cerned. This means that particular things or functions that are in 
essential relation to this whole, come to us with a particular tang, 
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whether as “fine” or as “good,” different from that of others and 
each from the other. But this is not, I think, all that Dr. Rash- 
dall means. His doctrine, as I understand it, is intended to deny 
any real analogy between the ideal of the theoretic and the ideal 
of the moral reason, seeing that in the latter we start from isolated 
judgments of the value of particular elements which in their 
mere union, apart from inner apprehended connection, make up 
“the whole.” “If these elements,” he says, “were not each by 
itself the object of a judgment of value there could be no judg- 
ment of value of the whole.” It is true he immediately corrects 
this with the note, “Of course we could form no judgment upon 
the worth of an act or state of mind without some general 
knowledge of its relation to life as a whole.” But this is only 
an instance of a certain elusiveness in his philosophic statements 
which makes it often difficult to say what his ultimate view in 
reality is. In the present case these two propositions seem to me 
to conceal two perfectly different theories of the nature of the 
“moral reason” to which appeal is made throughout these 
volumes—the one compatible, the other incompatible with a 
thoroughgoing idealism. 

2. Coming to the second point, the place of pleasure, the critic 
is here somewhat at a loss, owing to the confessed absence of 
any attempt to define pleasure and displeasure. He seems bound 
to assume that so well-informed a psychologist as Dr. Rashdall 
has carefully considered the most widely accepted view of pleasure 
as the sign or measure of value to a conscious organism differing 
in degree according to certain well-recognized though still obscure 
conditions and in “quality” according to the intimacy of the con- 
nection between the function and the “nature” of the organism as 
a whole. This view of pleasure and mutatis mutandis of its op- 
posite is in harmony with the theory which refuses to admit it as 
an element in the content of good itself. On the other hand, it 
seems quite incompatible with a theory which seeks to interpret 
it as “a part” of the good. Yet there is no adequate criticism 
nor any attempt to substitute a better. The evidence for the 
view in the text seems to consist in such empirical facts as our 
judgment that a given good, whether an act of charity or a 
dinner, is better, ceteris paribus, if it gives pleasure to those 
concerned, worse if it fails to, and what apparently the author 
receives as an intuitive revelation of the moral reason, that, ceteris 
paribus, or in the absence of any higher good to be realized, 
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the duty of increasing the sum total of pleasure and diminishing 
the sum total of pain remains. To this he adds, in the disquieting 
chapters on the summability and commensurability of pleasures 
not only with one another, but with “higher” forms of good, 
the suggestion that there are occasions on which “a little intel- 
lectual or zsthetic good has to be sacrificed for a much larger 
quantity of pleasure or freedom from pain.” It would not be fair 
to make Dr. Rashdall responsible for the maxim that the practi- 
cal man would be likely to deduce from the first of these doc- 
trines: ‘When in doubt play pleasure.” Nor, seeing that he 
presumably rejects the common doctrine of pleasure, would it 
be relevant to urge the retort that the second amounts to the 
suggestion that a sufficient number of vouchers can normally be 
equated with an additional cheque. But one should have thought 
the doctrine, as it seems to follow from the premises, sufficiently 
paradoxical to have roused a suspicion in the author’s mind that 
there might possibly be something wrong. The problem here 
raised as to the principle of moral judgment in a case in which life 
is bereft of all significance save as a source of pleasure or pain is 
surely one of those “hypothetical and abstract questions which pos- 
tulate a human nature different from anything we know,” against 
which Dr. Rashdall knows on occasion how to protest. What 
enables him to raise it is that he has failed to grasp the principle 
for which idealism has always stood, that our judgments of “good” 
as distinct from pleasure always carry along with them a reference 
to a whole of human nature from which we cannot abstract with- 
out ceasing to be rational. For a thoroughgoing Hedonist, it is of 
course possible to maintain that the conception of our lives as 
a series of pleasant senses can supply the needed basis of dis- 
tinction between “good” and pleasant, but I do not understand 
Dr. Rashdall’s concession in favor of the possibility of a “sum 
of pleasure” to be meant to be taken in this sense. If it were, 
he would have proved more than he intended and armed his 
utilitarian opponents with an argument whose edge he would 
find it difficult to turn. 

3. The problem of the relation of the individual to society 
brings out still more clearly the distance that separates Dr. Rash- 
dall from a thoroughgoing idealism. Nothing indeed could 
be better than the treatment which it more than once receives 
where he is handling concrete questions. It is when he comes 
to the theoretical statement of it in its abstract form, as he does 
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in II, p. 68, that the difference emerges. He there argues against 
Bradley’s proposition “others are involved in my _ essence” 
that “these experiences of a soul may be /ike those of another 
soul; they may be caused by and dependent upon the experi- 
ences of another soul. But the experiences of one soul cannot 
be or become identical with the experiences of another soul: The 
content of two consciousnesses may be the same—the universal ab- 
stracted from the particular—but not the reality; neither there- 
fore can the good of one soul or self be the good of another, 
or be included in it or be a part of the good of another.” No, 
truly, if identity means numerical sameness and if reality and 
content, the particular and the universal, are to be cut asunder. 
But neither on this showing could any soul be the same as itself, 
and the argument would prove as fatal to the author’s own 
philosophy as to that which he is attacking. It seems hardly 
necessary to say that the doctrine of identity which idealism 
has taught from the time of Plato is the precise opposite. 
As the depth of the individual intelligence depends on the extent 
to which its perceptions and images reflect an intelligible world 
which is common (I fail to see what other word we can use), 
so the individual will finds its truth (why not reality?) just in so 
far as its particular purposes reflect the meaning of the moral 
world which is common to itself with other wills. It is likely 
enough that this doctrine is inadequately expressed by the 
formula of self-realization through this, I take it, is a translation 
of Aristotle’s éépyea, which Dr. Rashdall seems to approve. 
It is further possible that the ultimate identity of individual and 
social good will have to submit to a more fiery trial of criticism 
than it has hitherto had to bear. But it can have nothing to 
fear from attacks based on a conception of identity which it may 
be said to exist to repudiate. Dr. Rashdall’s failure to understand 
its teaching on this head is, I believe, the central defect of his 
book and will, if I mistake not, undermine its usefulness as a 
contribution to the philosophy of this part of the subject. I can- 
not believe that in so open-minded a writer it is irremediable. To 
remedy it will involve the recasting of considerable portions of 
its underlying structure, while leaving what is at present its 
main merit, the suggestive concrete discussion of particular sub- 
jects and its common sense treatment of extreme views, untouched. 


Birmingham. J. H. Murrweap. 
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Srupies IN Humanism. By F. C. S. Schiller, M. A., D. Se. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1907. Pp. xv, 492. 


Those who dislike the accumulation of magazines on their 
shelves must feel relieved when the more valuable part of their 
contents becomes obtainable in a separate volume. Dr. Schiller 
has here collected from various quarters his more recent essays 
in defense or furtherance of the philosophy which in twenty years’ 
time is to prevail wherever reason, or will, can penetrate or be 
made to penetrate. Some of them are controversial, directed 
against Absolutism and Intellectualism ; some are constructive (or 
tentatively suggestive of possible constructions) and deal with 
Humanism in relation to Freedom and Religion; others literary, 
such as the paper on the “Dissociation of the Absolute,” and two 
dialogues expounding the conjectural philosophy of Protagoras. 
They have a certain unity of subject, and abound in incisive dia- 
lectic, eloquent dissertation and the characteristic humor that is 
so very disconcerting to those who have none. Dr. Schiller is 
pleased with the vogue that the “new philosophy” has already 
obtained; and his list of adherents comprises the names of so 
many genial souls that one shrinks from the danger of saying 
anything unkind about it. Far from shunning criticism, how- 
ever, Humanism may be said hitherto to have lived upon it; re- 
joinders, sur-rejoinders, and rebutters have spread its fame from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Apennines. 

But is it a new philosophy? It seems to me to be essentially 
the Empirical Philosophy, with some additions that are accidental 
and by no means improvements. These additions are of two 
kinds ; first, certain exaggerations and paradoxes connected with 
the doctrine of Voluntarism, and secondly, certain approximations 
to popular beliefs, depending upon a loose conception of the re- 
quirements of verification. 

In the first essay Dr. Schiller distinguishes Humanism from 
Pragmatism. Pragmatism is the epistemological doctrine that we 
are only concerned with human knowledge, that truth is a valu- 
ation, and relative to some application and purpose. Humanism 
is the carrying of the spirit of this doctrine into all branches 
of philosophy: it “demands that man’s integral nature shall be 
used as the whole premise which philosophy must argue from 
wholeheartedly, that man’s complete satisfaction shall be the con- 
clusion philosophy must aim at” (p. 13). 
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That actual knowing is purposive need not be disputed; the 
great body of knowledge, at least, is acquired by diligently seek- 
ing for it. But if knowing is purposive and therefore volitional, 
volition, in Dr. Schiller’s view, has some kind of superiority to 
cognition ; “theory is an outgrowth of practice and incapable of 
truly ‘independent’ existence” (p. 128). “Truth is a product of 
our volitional activity” (p. 357). “In theory, at least, the ‘goods’ 
and therefore the ‘truths’ of all the sciences are unified and 
validated by their relation to the Supreme Good” (p. 153). 
Now are not these exaggerated and one-sided statements? 
Whilst it is true that human knowing is for the most part 
volitional (voluntary, rather), it is no less true that volition is 
guided by knowing, and that that is even the differentia of volition 
in the stricter use of the word ; whilst, again, if it may be said that 
true and false are a kind of good and bad (namely, for under- 
standing), it may equally be said that “good” and “bad” involve 
judgments which are true or false. Why then should “practice” 
or “will” be given any primacy over truth or reason? That the 
ethical conception of Good has “supreme authority over the 
logical conception of true,” has been the ground of all sincere 
persecution on the part of those who were confident of already 
knowing the good. 

It is a foible of this philosophy that truth and fact are ‘“‘made,” 
whereas we have been accustomed to say that they are discovered. 
Dr. Schiller argues that “it is folly any longer to close one’s eyes 
to the importance and all-pervasiveness of subjective activities in 
the making of truth. “The futile notion of a really ‘independent’ 
truth and fact, that cannot be known or related to us or each other, 
must be abandoned” (p. 182). He grants that, in the act of 
knowing, a basis of fact must be “accepted,” but then “the ac- 
ceptance must not be ignored, and is fatal to the chimera of a 
‘fact’ for us existing quite independently of our ‘will’” (p. 186). 
The Pragmatist thinks that the coerciveness of “fact,” is “miti- 
gated by his acceptance, by which it ceases to be de facto thrust 
upon him, and becomes de jure ‘willed’” (p. 189). A sort of 
primary reality “may certainly, in a sense, be called independent 
of us,” “not ‘made’ by us but ‘found.’” But, “as immediately 
experienced, it is a meaningless chaos, merely the raw mate- 
rial of a cosmos, the stuff out of which real fact is made.” 
Our cognitive procedures “make it into ‘fact’ in the stricter 
and more familiar sense (with which alone scientific discus- 
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sion is concerned) by processes of selection and valuation” 
(p. 187). 

I have quoted so much upon a point uninteresting in itself, 
to bring out a characteristic trait of Voluntarism, the disposition 
to get the bit between its teeth and gallop, disregarding the bridle 
of reason. For consider: “Primary reality,” antecedent to fact 
in the stricter sense, with which alone scientific discussion is con- 
cerned, comprises not only the perceptual plane of animal life 
(which is no chaos), but even the external world of all men who 
are not scientifically educated. Is that “a meaningless chaos”? So 
much then may, in a sense, be called independent of us, not made 
but found. But only in a sense; for certainly it is accepted, and 
acceptance, it seems, as volition! Does then anything pragmatic 
or human turn upon the question whether we discover truth 
or make it? Nothing that I can see. In the middle of works 
devoted to a philosophy whose claim it is to discard every question 
that does not make a difference, we find many pages of discussion 
upon a point that makes no difference. 

If the reader, on getting further into this book, should feel 
uncomfortable at finding that it is a question whether, indeed, 
we do not “make” reality itself, let him cheer up. We do; but 
only as we are already well aware of doing it. Knowledge alters 
subjective reality in the knower, and the application of knowledge 
alters objective reality (p. 438). Who will quarrel with this? 
Except indeed the Absolutist, who thinks that reality (in a 
different sense) is complete. That knowledge is a means of 
culture and of power, and that social reform is worth attempting, 
these things are generally admitted; yet Dr. Schiller stirs them 
up into an entertaining paradox. And to what end? Does it 
make any difference? For example, is “The Making of Reality” 
a more inspiring legend for the banners of progress than “Great- 
est Happiness,” “Duty,” “Fraternity”? I think not; it needs too 
much explanation. 

More serious issues are connected with the Pragmatist’s doctrine 
of verification—if I understand what it is. When we read: “All 
truths must have shown themselves to be useful; they must have 
been applied to some problem of actual knowing, by usefulness 
in which they were tested and verified” (p. 8), we admit that the 
statement includes scientific experimentation, but it may include 
so much more as to be quite indefinite. Or take this: the mind, 
in knowing, “experiments upon the situation by some voluntary 
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interference, which may begin with a mere predication, and pro- 
ceed by reasoned inferences, but always when completed issues in 
an act. It is guided by the results (‘consequences’) of this ex- 
periment, which go to verify or disprove its provisional basis, etc.” 
(p. 185.) Here we have a string of familiar logical terms— 
“experiment,” “inference,” “verify’—but no logic, no indication 
of how the mind is to judge of the experiment. And turning to 
p. 362, we find that “the presuppositions of scientific knowledge 
and religious faith are the same. So, too, is the mode of verifi- 
cation by experience. The assumptions which work, i. e., which 
approve themselves by ministering to human interests, purposes, 
and objects of desire, are ‘verified,’ and accepted as true.” It is 
this prominence of the idea that usefulness, results, working, is 
the test of truth, without a definite appeal to any rational principle, 
that led me elsewhere to class Pragmatism with Skepticism; but 
Skepticism is clearly so remote from the intention of the Pragma- 
tists that I shall be happy to withdraw the charge if they either 
explain that they trust entirely to scientific verification, or defi- 
nitely formulate some other criterion. Should they select the 
former alternative, Pragmatism will not differ from Empiricism. 

But apparently the new philosophy is expected to lead to re- 
sults that could hardly be justified by the old Empiricism. For 
example, whilst the position that axioms are postulates might be 
supported by the opinions of Spencer and Bain, we could not 
find in them any sanction for the further position, that therefore 
they are perhaps untrue. Yet this frivolous illation has now 
become fashionable. It seems that the strong sympathy of some 
scientific men with popular religious beliefs induces them to 
minimize the “opposition between science and religion,” and in 
that design to disparage the certainty of scientific evidence in 
order to find a footing for the supernatural. I share their sym- 
pathy, but am convinced that they have taken the wrong way to 
the end they have in view. The cumulative scientific evidence 
is overwhelming. It is only by forgetting this for the time that 
we can seem to ourselves to doubt it. Uniformity, continuity, 
causality, whether we call them axioms or postulates, admit of 
no exception; and the evidence for them is incomparably greater 
than for any other beliefs. 

Yet Dr. Schiller thinks so lightly of them that, in a chapter on 
“Freedom,” he not only supposes the possibility of Indeterminism 
in human conduct, but is willing to extend it throughout the 
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organic and inorganic worlds. Let us take a rapid survey of 
his arguments: (1) The scientific postulate of causality, he says, 
is opposed by the ethical postulate “that our actions shall be so 
conceived that the fulfilment of duty is possible in spite of all 
temptations, in order that man shall be responsible and an agent 
in the full sense of the term” (p. 394). But this begs the question ; 
for no determinist admits such a postulate, or that it is implied in 
responsibility and agency. Indeterminism destroys both. (2) A 
free act is incalculable; but the metaphysical truth of freedom 
(indeterminism) does not affect the methodological use of the de- 
terminist principle; and, therefore, the scientific objection to a 
doctrine of freedom is strictly limited to its introduction of an 
unmanageable contingency into scientific calculations. “It would 
hold against an indeterminism which rendered events incalculable, 
but not against a belief in Freedom as such” (p. 399). That is to 
say, Freedom being a belief and causality only a postulate, there 
is no collision between them. But for some of us causality is a 
belief, and it absolutely excludes indeterminism. Such is my 
own case: repudiating the anemic quibble that scientific postu- 
lates are not beliefs. (3) The good moral life may be conceived 
without indetermination. “It is only when we deal with the bad 
man that it becomes morally necessary to insist that an alternative 
to his bad life must be really possible.’””’ The moralist “wants to 
be able to say to the bad man: You need not have become the 
leper you are. Even now your case is not quite hopeless” (p. 400). 
But these two sayings are quite diverse: ‘You need not have 
become, etc.,” is false; “Your case is not hopeless” is true, not 
because of indeterminism, but because real causes, such as good 
counsel, reflection or a change of circumstances and companions, 
may change his reactions. (4) The scientific and ethical postu- 
lates may be reconciled if we consider that free acts always seem 
to spring from the given situation ; “if the alternatives always seem 
to exist for a particular mind under particular circumstances, does 
it not follow at once that whichever of the alternatives is chosen, 
it will appear to be rationally connected with the antecedent cir- 
cumstances” (p. 404)? In the first place, I answer, No. It is not 
enough that in a case of choice “both alternatives should appeal 
to us” (p. 402); an action is not rationally connected with our 
former life, merely by realizing some impulse or desire; it must 
agree with our character. Now “agreement with our character,” 
though it has a meaning in everyone’s experience, cannot be known 
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completely by simple inspection, because our present character 
is never entirely known to us, and moreover it develops. There- 
fore, I say, secondly, that the interpretation of our actions depends 
upon the belief in causality; and, thirdly, that this belief cannot 
be reconciled, in the interpretation of choice, with the belief in 
indeterminism, because the two are contradictory. But whereas 
the belief in causality is not only found to be a necessary postulate 
of science and business, but is enforced by continual experience, 
the suppositious indeterminism is not needed to interpret morality, 
cannot interpret it, and rests upon no experience but the most 
superficial introspection. (5) “The determinist regards the 
scientific postulate as the expression of an ultimate truth about 
reality.” But he knows that the whole course of events never 
will be calculated. “Why then should he repine at learning that 
the impossibility of his ideal rests ultimately on the inherent 
nature of reality rather than on the ineradicable weakness of his 
own mind? Practically it makes no difference” (p. 407). Such 
is Dr. Schiller’s insight into the minds of other people. Why 
should we care if our beliefs are false, why trouble about mere 
theory? Yet he seems concerned that his beliefs should be true, 
although “practically it makes no difference.” (6) At page 409 
we find “plastic,” and at page 411 “variable” used as equivalent 
to “indeterminate.” At page 409 we read that, “Regarded ob- 
jectively law means nothing but habit ;” whereas habit is some- 
thing that may be acquired and lost, exactly the opposite of the 
action described by a law. At page 416 we may “entertain the 
idea that the constancy of matter may be merely the stability of 
an average ;”’ as if the stability of an average could have nothing 
to do with causation. (7) Dr. Schiller has minimized the in- 
fluence of Indeterminism, so that it may not disturb scientific 
calculations, and “practically makes no difference ;” yet he trusts 
to it as the great means of ameliorating the lot of mankind. At 
page 412 he shows how much this is under our control; but all 
the improvements there mentioned might be brought about by 
enlightened self-interest, were there no other motive; whereas 
Indeterminism can give no ground for hope of any kind. It is an 
entirely empty concept. The most that can be said is: “Here are 
certain phenomena which we cannot otherwise explain;” but 
Indeterminism can never explain them. In attempting to pre- 
dict phenomena ascribed to Indeterminism, we cannot even ap- 
peal to that last resource of our ignorance, the hypothesis that 
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the chances are equal; for even that implies that the causes, 
though unknown, may be equally distributed. Dr. Schiller sup- 
poses that freedom, or the plastic indetermination of habit, may 
be common to all things in the universe, and that the more they 
have of it, “the more plastic to good purposes we may expect to 
find them” (p. 448). But Indeterminism has no more relation 
to purpose than to mechanics. 

It seems that Pragmatism is opposed to Naturalism. In a 
sort of epitome of P. III of Spencer’s “Psychology,” Dr. Schiller 
says: “Biologically speaking, the whole mind, of which the intel- 
lect forms part, may be conceived as a typically human instrument 
for effecting adaptations, which has survived and developed by 
showing itself possessed of an efficacy superior to the devices 
adopted by other animals. Hence the most essential feature of 
Pragmatism may well seem its insistence on the fact that all mental 
life is purposive. This insistence embodies the pragmatic protest 
against naturalism, and as such ought to receive the cordial sup- 
port of all rationalistic idealisms” (p. 10). Why, by the way, is 
there any incongruity between Idealism and Naturalism? I see 
none, unless idealists are so short-sighted as to force it on. But 
does it not need some force to derive a protest against Naturalism 
from the biological theory of adaptation? And why protest at 
all? Not long ago Nature was conceived of as the living garment 
of God. Are you sure that the reaction against that sublime senti- 
ment will last much longer? There is no falser antithesis than 
the opposing of Nature to Spirit. It is essentially Manicheism, 
the root of all that is fanatical in morals and benighting in meta- 
physics, and the first error that must be overcome if we are to 
reconcile science with religion. 

In a courageous chapter, Dr. Schiller has advocated psychical 
research as a hopeful method of verifying the doctrine of im- 
mortality ; and in a chapter on “Faith, Reason and Religion,” he 
has explained how far the Pragmatist method may be considered 
favorable to religious beliefs. All the efforts of mankind toward 
mutual understanding are most commendable; but philosophy can 
never be at one with popular thought, except by recreating it. 
On comparing the postulates of science and religion, is it not plain 
that, unless science is to be overthrown, some way entirely differ- 
ent from popular religion must be found for the redemption, or 
moral strengthening and consolation of mankind? And would it 
not well become those who have the power both of philosophy and 
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literature—of whom there are eminent examples amongst the 
Pragmatists—to devote themselves to discovering and preparing 
such a way of peace? Or perhaps, in order to reach the great 
world, it is necessary first to inspire those who, in quick and com- 
prehensive sympathy, stand nearest to it. Philosophy must indeed, 
as Dr. Schiller says, “aim at man’s complete satisfaction ;” but 
philosophy itself can never satisfy any but the philosopher; that 
is, human nature as modified by philosophizing; it is impossible 
that the same thing in the same form should satisfy those who 
have not philosophized. To spread philosophical ideas amongst 
mankind, is the task of literature, eloquence and poetry. 
CaARVETH REap. 
University College, London. 


THe Morat Ipeat. A Historic Study. By Julia Wedgwood. 
New and revised edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner & Co., 1907. Pp. vii, 504. 


This is an able and a delightful book. It is difficult to give a 
good summary of it in a short space, because its range is so wide 
and its peculiar merit lies not so much in any startling novelty of 
view, as in the many fresh and stimulating apercus with which it 
is filled. Moreover the work, though anything but incoherent, is 
not, and does not pretend to be, closely systematic; it is a series 
of separate studies on important types of moral aspiration, found 
in civilizations so diverse as those of Egypt, India, Persia, 
Greece and Rome. Unity is given by the writer’s strong person- 
ality and her unfailing grasp on those principles she considers of 
permanent value. Among these stands chief the spirit of what 
she well defines as “Spiritual Democracy—the sense of an inde- 
feasible claim on human sympathy in every human being” (p. 459). 
“This,” she says, “is in any vital sense a thing of yesterday,” and 
it has been vitalized, she holds, in great part by the growth of 
the nation as distinct from the city. In this way: The nation’s 
own limits are so wide as to force its patriots into a more com- 
prehensive veiw; it collects and does not select its citizens; “the 
love of the nation is the love of the neighbor” (p. 89), that is, 
I take it, the love of those to whom we are bound more by the 
ties of common humanity than by any special choice or individual 
preference. There is a great deal in this, and it gives a fresh- 
ness to the distinction between modern states and the states of 
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classical antiquity (though of course Miss Wedgwood will not 
deny that there is an element, and a large one, of special prefer- 
ence in the love of the nation). 

It is impressive in this connection that she opens her book with 
a recognition of Egypt as the first united kingdom: as in this 
respect the most modern as well as the most ancient of nations, 
(p. 11). And in another respect Egypt is held to be modern: 
in its concern with death, and its hope of immortality. Miss 
Wedgwood is aware that this dictum will seem paradoxical 
to some; to the present reviewer it appears indubitable; the ex- 
quisite quotations given from Egyptian literature speak directly to 
us, whatever our beliefs, for none of us can forget that 


“Une immense espérance a traversée la terre: 
Malgré nous vers le ciel il fout tourner les yeux” 


(quoted on page 264). 

In dealing with India, stress is laid on the remarkable change 
in temper and thought revealed in the Indian Bible. First, the 
Aryan hymns showing “an exuberant enjoyment of the whole 
of Nature, a fearless appropriation of all its good things” (p. 62), 
and then the emergence of profound asceticism, indiscrimi- 
nating Pantheism. No full explanation is given for this change ; 
perhaps, without more knowledge than is attainable, none could be. 
The dominance of caste is explained as due to an inevitable re- 
action from the creed that tried to crush out distinctions. This 
is striking, but not quite convincing. An outsider might venture 
to suggest that, on the contrary, caste must have been in a direct 
line the natural result of crushing out individuality. More con- 
vincing is the statement that, whatever the horrors of the system, 
it did obtain its hold on men’s hearts by enshrining one great 
idea, the idea of vocation. 

In contrast to the indistinguishable unity adored and submitted 
to by India, we have the Persian conception of a sharp distinction 
between right and wrong; a distinction going so deep into the 
nature of things that the conflict between good and evil is not 
only world-wide, it is actually the cause of the world. The earth 
is a bastion against the powers of darkness, and this idea, Miss 
Wedgwood suggests (and the suggestion is pregnant), fascinated 
the vast imagination of Milton. Alike in “Paradise Lost” and in 
the Persian mythology, “it is the antagonism of a supernatural 
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being which starts the course of terrestrial history; the creation is 
its result” (p. 144). 

Opposed to Persia again is the spirit of Greece, essentially 
the artist-people, for whom “in the rich garden of humanity 
there were many fruits, and of none was it said, “Thou mayst 
not eat of the tree which bears it.’ All experience was fruit 
—all was seed. To the Greek spirit none was poison” (p. 174). 
This is admirably put, and admirable, too, is the account of the 
paternal despotism of Rome, preparing the way, among other 
things, for the tyranny of the Holy Father. 

We pass to the emergence of the burden of evil and suffering 
in men’s minds, when, the city broken and the nation not yet born, 
the individual was flung back upon his own soul, when Epictetus 
preached the omnipotence and not merely the strength of will; 
when Marcus Aurelius clung to the spirit within himself that was 
more than himself, “the immortal and inseparable comrade,” 
a conception that held “a promise of immortality” which he him- 
self could not see (p. 317). 

But the attempted solutions of the Stoics in all their forms 
(one may include Philo and Plutarch among the Stoics) could 
not satisfy Christians who had to face the failures of official Chris- 
tianity and the shocks to the falling empire. Thus the Persian 
idea of something inherently evil in the world returned with 
great force, and with it the conception of man’s work as essentially 
one that is to redeem the time. Redeem it from what? This is 
still the vital question for us, and Augustine’s answer, though it 
cannot be ours, appears, as stated in this book, of singular interest. 
From bondage to the flesh, that is the answer; and this means that 
the pleasures of the flesh are to have no part whatever among the 
desirable desiderata of man. Augustine’s position is dis- 
tinguished, intellectually, from the Manichzan by the refusal to 
allow that matter in itself can be evil; only choice can be evil; but 
it is inspired by the Manichzan distrust of matter. “It is not any 
bodily condition which in itself is evil, he [Augustine] writes, 
but the fact that the bodily condition should dominate the will” 
(p. 431). Hence, his rooted distrust of marriage, on which, 
although he admits it as necessary, he has flung “the blight of 
the second-best.” 

This is set in effective contrast with the Northern (or modern) 
view of life, when “the love of woman changes from the centre of 
human temptation to the centre of human interest ;” and “human 
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passion appears in connection with whatever is stately, whatever 
is vigorous, whatever is pure” (p. 453). 

The book closes with an inspiring working out of the antithesis 
between the ought and the ts. 


London. F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


An Inguiry 1nTo SociaLisM. By Thomas Kirkup. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
Pp. vi, 216. 

Tue LrperaL STaTE: A SPECULATION. By Thomas Whittaker. 
London: Watts & Co., 1907. Pp. ix, 202. 


Mr. Kirkup’s inquiry into socialism is, or should be, too well 
known to need special or detailed notice. Nothing could be 
more opportune than the reissue in a substantially unaltered form 
of this eminently catholic as well as eminently reasonable state- 
ment of the socialist case. Socialism is not, in Mr. Kirkup’s 
view, a stereotyped system of dogma, but a regulative idea of 
industrial organization, depending for its realization on “the ir- 
resistible momentum of two great revolutions—the industrial 
revolution and the political revolution named the new democracy.” 
The aim of socialism is nothing less than to “render the mechanism 
of the industrial revolution really subservient to human welfare, 
and to realize a social and economic freedom suited to the politi- 
cal freedom proclaimed in the modern democracy. . . . Like the 
democracy, socialism aims at the realization of freedom for the 
mass of mankind.” Certainly there is no inquiry into socialism 
that is better calculated to fulfil the aim the author has set him- 
seli—“to bring out what is fundamental in socialism, both as 
contrasted with the prevailing social system and with theories 
for which it is usually mistaken.” 

Among these theories, Mr. Kirkup has anticipated in advance 
what seems to be a fixed idea in Mr. Whittaker’s conception of 
socialism. By the “Liberal State” is meant a State that “accepts 
democracy (not necessarily untempered) and intellectual free- 
dom, not as mere temporary phases of a transition, but as per- 
manent elements of an ideal polity. . . . The real opposition to 
the Liberal State is to be found in a hierarchical or bureaucratic 
State in which a caste or an order of experts as the representa- 
tives of a doctrine govern without systematic control.” The 
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Liberal State is therefore opposed to the Socialistic State, which 
is regarded as equally inimical to culture and to freedom. 
“The rulers of the State, according to the very principle of the 
system, would be its industrial directors; hence the ideals of 
the State would be more, and not less, stringently commercial 
than they are now. The individual would be rigorously a por- 
tion of the industrial mechanism. His essence would be conceived 
as efficiency of function in relation to this.” It is somewhat sur- 
prising that Mr. Whittaker should take this to be the logic of 
socialism. It is true that certain representatives of what is some- 
times called administrative socialism lay so much stress on 
regimentation that the liberty to be secured by the regimentation 
seems to “drop out of their reasoning ;” but—to take the witness 
of Mr. Kirkup—‘“the regimental or bureaucratic socialism which 
seems to be presumed by some writers, is absolutely alien to any 
reasonable conception of socialism.” On the contrary, “socialism 
is a type of economic organization that may take form in a thou- 
sand diverse ways . . . the type will be always changing; the 
ideal will always grow more exacting.” It is indeed from the 
point of view both of culture and of freedom that “the claim of 
socialism to hold the field as a fitting system for the progressive 
evolution of the future becomes more urgent as time goes on.” 
Mr. Whittaker himself is indirectly a witness to what Mr. Kirkup 
describes as the “plasticity” and ‘“‘adaptiveness” of the socialist 
principle. Socialism is indeed dismissed as involving the sup- 
pression of private property and as a direct consequence the sup- 
pression of liberty. That is, it is made identical with communism 
or with what is only a particular and partial method of socialism. 
All that socialism implies is the collective control of industry for 
the common good, and for the realization of what Mr. Whittaker 
calls with truth the ends of life. Mr. Whittaker’s own program 
—the state-control of capitalist industry—is just as much a form 
of socialism as state-ownership of capital; and it includes not 
only “systematic state regulation of industry,” but “direct cur- 
tailment of the possibilities of acquiring social predominance by 
the accumulation of wealth.” Mr. Whittaker seems to think that 
this conception of “state-direction” “leaves the rights of prop- 
erty in general as they have nearly always been conceived; that 
is, as subordinated to the commonwealth, not abstract and abso- 
lute.” Not only is this a somewhat hazardous statement in itself, 
but surely Mr. Whittaker is taking up what would appear from 
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his general argument to be an uncongenial attitude of dogmatism 
and finality when he endeavors to determine a priori the kind and 
degree of “subordination to the commonwealth” that may be de- 
manded in the interest of social welfare from the institution of 
private property. On the whole, Mr. Whittaker’s treatment of 
socialism seems rather too academic to be particularly pertinent 
or profitable; though it may serve as a useful corrective of the 
more abstract and mechanical renderings of the socialist idea that 
are undoubtedly current. 

On the other hand, Mr. Whittaker’s defense of the “Liberal 
System” is full of interest and instruction. It is a rare pleasure 
to read a book which is characterized by so much distinction both 
of style and of thought, and combines within a small compass 
such a variety of fruitful and constructive ideas. Mr. Whittaker 
selects as his starting point for a political speculation “in which 
the idea of liberty is supreme” Comte’s sketch (in the “Positive 
Polity”) of an ideal society; and the way in which he works 
out his idea of the Liberal State by selecting the elements of 
permanent value in the “authoritative” idea of Comte on the one 
hand and Plato on the other, is particularly interesting. Mr. 
Whittaker appeals to both popular and philosophical opinion in 
holding that “justice and freedom” is a better watchword of 
the State, claiming to be the true organ of humanity, than 
“order and progress.”’ In the discriminating discussion of “nat- 
ural rights” full justice is done to the fallacy of the abstract 
ideal: what is wanted is a reference to a common good—which 
again must be “a kind of good that is distinctively human and 
that can be shared.” This human and sharable good Mr. 
Whittaker finds in “culture” as distinguished from material 
luxury. The political form most fitted for the realization of the 
human end is the self-governing, national State—“the highest 
collective form taken by humanity,” and “the supreme political 
problem is to develop it as the basis for the best individual life ;” 
while the social order involves the control of the State over 
industry—the proper part of the State being to regulate the con- 
ditions of employment rather than to be itself the employer of 
labor. With this general conception, as also with the author’s 
view on the employment of child labor (“the very worst feature 
of modern capitalization”) and his interesting speculation on the 
endowment of the professions (already outlined in Appendix I 
to “The Neo-Platonists”), Mr. Whittaker is well within the circle 
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of socialist ideas. In two concluding chapters Mr. Whittaker con- 
siders (rather slightly perhaps, but with considerable freshness 
and insight) the problem of the State and Religion, and Educa- 
tion. Under the latter head, the conclusion is drawn that a pre- 
dominating part in the higher education should be given to litera- 
ture, the reason being that “from nothing else can such a view 
of the whole be obtained ;” while special importance is attached 
to history (mainly the history of Europe), not only in higher, but 
also in primary education. This is the kind of political thinking 
that was never more wanted than it is in these times of dissolving 
views, and students who desire multum in parvo cannot do better 
than study this sketch of a political ideal “going in some respects 
beyond the present order, but having its roots in the European 
past.” 


St. John’s College, Oxford. Siwney BALL. 


MAN, THE SociaL Creator. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1906. Pp. 279. 


The death of Henry D. Lloyd has removed from contemporary 
life one of the sturdiest, wisest, and noblest champions organized 
labor and social reform have had in America. In strength of 
character, purity of motives, warmth of sympathy, courage of 
conviction, gentleness of spirit, and power of lucid expression, 
he reminds one of Henry George. But while he lacked the per- 
suasive eloquence and the capacity for leadership of the great 
advocate of the single tax, his outlook upon life was broader, 
his independence of religious and political traditions more com- 
plete, and his prophetic insight deeper. Strange as it may seem, 
his ringing utterances constantly call to mind the great American 
individualist, Emerson. 

This may seem an exaggerated estimate to those who have 
known Mr. Lloyd only from his studies of the trusts, the co- 
operative societies in England, and the governmental experiments 
in New Zealand. What made his “Wealth Versus Common- 
wealth” so heartily disliked and feared in some circles was the 
sober, dispassionate manner in which only facts duly attested 
by court records were introduced to illustrate the growth of 
trusts. What so endeared him to the rank and file of organized 
labor was his unselfish devotion to the immediate needs of men, 
in a strike or a lock-out, as legal adviser, sympathizer, and friend. 
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The mass of men who revered him while he lived, and offered 
the most touching tributes to his memory when he was dead, 
knew little of the deep religious faith that prompted, sustained, and 
inspired him in his work. They knew only the noble fruits 
of this faith. It had long been his desire to voice more fully 
his convictions on the highest themes of life. Death put an end 
to his plans. All the more gratifying is it to find in this post- 
humous work, edited by his sister, Mrs. Withington, and Miss 
Jane Addams, so rich an expression of his religious views and 
feelings. 

The present writer became acquainted with this “labor agita- 
tor” through his interest in Italian literature. He had heard 
of our great Dante and Petrarch collections at Cornell, and 
wished to know more about them. Our acquaintance ripened 
into friendship. He probably never knew himself how largely 
it was due to his suggestion and encouragement that the task 
of interpreting the value of Jesus’ thought in its relation to the 
great problems of to-day was attempted in the closing chapters 
of “The Prophet of Nazareth,” but it is a pleasure to have 
this opportunity of acknowledging it. 

The titles of some of the chapters are very suggestive, such 
as The Discovery of Social Love, Social Progress Always Re- 
ligious, Mere Contact Making for Spiritual Union, Social Love 
Creating New Forms of Social Life, The New Conscience, A 
New Conscience Predicting a New Wealth, The Church of the 
Deed, The Religion of Labor. A few quotations suffice to indi- 
cate the general character of Mr. Lloyd’s religious thought. “In 
the sense in which Christianity, though only a variation in an 
unceasing evolution, was a new religion, may that also be said 
to be a new religion on which man is now brooding.” The 
new thought stirring in the universal mind is this: “The Son of 
Man, Father in Heaven, Son of God, Heaven, Mediator, Holy 
Spirit—all these are symbols by which men have been picturing 
themselves to themselves.” “The religious idea advances from 
the Fatherhood of God to the Fatherhood of Man.” “The 
words and deeds attributed to the gods are in truth the words 
and deeds of humanity.” “The revelations are self-revelations.” 
“God is the name man gives to his own future.” “Heaven is 
one of the Utopias. It has been created by those who do not 
dare to express their real thoughts for the illumination of those 
who would not dare to consider them.” “Progress on earth, not 
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perfection in heaven, is the word of the future.” “Humanity 
sees its goal to be not perfection but progress.” “Man is not 
the creator, nor the creator of all, but he is the greatest creator 
we know on earth.” “We are to pray to ourselves and each 
other; such prayers can be answered.” “There is no King God 
in a true democratic Heaven; every one of us citizens has his 
chance and his right to play God.” “A people who are mon- 
archists in their prayers at church and democrats at the polls 
are riding two horses going in opposite directions with the speed 
of runaway comets.” 

It may be questioned whether Mr. Lloyd is right when he 
asserts that “the identity of God and man is clearly insisted 
upon in the Hebrew Bible,” interprets a Johannine epistle as 
affirming that man is a possible God, becomes God, if he loves, 
and ascribes to Jesus the sentiment that the man who does the 
works of the Father becomes one with the Father. The religious 
mystic is prone to allegorizing, is apt to forget the historic mean- 
ing, and is sorely tempted to read into ancient texts a significance 
not dreamed of by the original writers. Mr. Lloyd has not alto- 
gether escaped this temptation. There is, indeed, on the part 
of the author of the Fourth Gospel, a tendency in the direction 
of Mr. Lloyd’s thought, but it is only a tendency, and this 
evangelist would have been shocked, if some one should have 
told him that he taught the identity of God and man. He was 
willing to use the epithet “god” of the incarnate Logos, but by 
no means of man as such. Besides, the spiritual intuitions and 
philosophical speculations of this evangelist should not be con- 
fused with the thought of the great Galilzan prophet. 

Mr. Lloyd’s religion is not one of priests and sacred books, dog- 
mas and ceremonies, prayers and sacraments, churchgoing and 
almsgiving, gods and devils, heavens and hells. It is a re- 
ligion of present duties and disinterested hopes, of intelligent 
and universal education, conscientious labor, honorable politics, 
ennobling recreations, pure, profitable, and joy-inspiring human 
relationships, of the divinity of man, the social creator. This 
religion was to Lloyd a fountain of living waters. He was a 
saint of a new order, a prophet of the new faith that is coming 
in the world. His creed was a vital thing with him; it made 
him a seer. He was carried away by his buoyant faith; he set 
his sails for the land of the heart’s desire; he fell into rhapsodies 
and seemed to the unbeliever like one beside himself. 
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The critics cry, “Blasphemy!” yet it is difficult to be shocked 
in the presence of such genuine reverence. They exclaim: 
“What tiresome tirades against the God of things as they are!” 
Yet the closing words of Lloyd’s message, “There is no salvation 
save in the God of to-morrow,” keep ringing in one’s ears. 

It is interesting to observe how little confidence Lloyd had in 
government by parties, how free he was from any superstitious 
faith in the ballot-box. He advocated woman suffrage and 
criticized the founders of our government for failing to see 
that “their people was only a half-people, inasmuch as they left 
the women outside the pale of political humanity ;”’ and he re- 
garded the enfranchisement of the negroes as “another step up 
toward the creation of our full ideal of the people.” But it 
would be difficult to find anywhere a more illuminating expo- 
sition of the futility of our present politcal system than in these 
pages. “In Germany,” he says, “where the people have not been 
exhausted by political passions, and by political overwork, there 
is the possibility of popular enthusiasm for a socialist campaign. 
But the Germans politically are beginners; we in America are 
post-graduates. We have given government by party politics a 
century’s trial, and the common sense of the people knows at 
bottom that it has broken down.” He continues: “The real 
universal suffrage will come only when education is universal 
and complete, when employment is universal, and freedom to 
choose any livelihood is universal.” “Election by examination is 
the beginning of the election by education which Emerson prophe- 
sied.” 

There is food for thought, rich, wholesome, and nourishing, in 
this volume, and inspiration for every worker in the field of true 
religion. 


Cornell University. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


THE SMALL Howpincs oF ENGLAND. A Survey of Various Exist- 
ing Systems. By L. Jebb. London: John Murray, 1907. 


Pp. ix, 445. 


The author of this work was commissioned by the Codperative 
Small Holdings Association to collect information at first hand 
about the small holdings established in England, and spent some 
three years over the task. Such being the origin of the book, 
the incompleteness of the survey of small holdings of natural 
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growth will be understood. The point which Miss Jebb had es- 
pecially to examine was the effect of experiments in small hold- 
ings. The material naturally groups itself according to its origin. 
There are, firstly, the holdings of natural occurrence, of which 
typical instances are given. Next stand the semi-philanthropic, 
semi-commercial ventures of such associations as the National 
Land Company and the Small Farm and Laborers’ Land Com- 
pany, and the more commercial enterprises of companies like the 
Wellington Land Company. Succeeding these classes Miss Jebb 
notices the creation of small holdings through the purchase and 
sale of land by individuals, the work of small holdings associa- 
tions established by enthusiastic individuals and of those of spon- 
taneous origin, and the effect of legislative action. Cost is fully 
examined. The important matter of tenure is not overlooked and 
the evidence given seems to show that this must be determined 
to some extent by the purpose to which the land is to be devoted 
and local custom. Further, the reader will find here valuable 
observations relating to the comparative values of subsistence 
holdings and those to provide by-employment. The book is mainly 
of the nature of a report upon facts, but generalizations are 
ventured here and there. As a report, the work is most care- 
fully done, great judgment being shown in the rejection of ir- 
relevancies; and the conclusions drawn by Miss Jebb appear to 
me reasonable and well founded. Success has been greatest where 
small holdings have had a natural origin, and our author believes 
that “where the laws of supply and demand are allowed free 
play in land, there is a distinct tendency to the natural occurrence 
of small holdings under many and various conditions.” And as 
regards the more artificially founded undertakings, Miss Jebb is 
of opinion that if certain schemes “fostered by idealists and fad- 
dists” be omitted, results on the whole are not such as to compel 
despair. Frequently disaster has been due to antiquated methods 
of cultivation and marketing. And the method of its adminis- 
tration, not want of desire for land, explains the failure of the 
Small Holdings Act, our author contends. Certainly it is a dis- 
turbing fact that small holdings should be so few and need so 
much encouragement, if the “back to the land” tendency is so 
considerable as some reformers would have us believe. But the 
explanation of the existing state of affairs may be that the drift 
to the towns continues now to a large extent merely because of 
the persistency of social movements, once they have been set 
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on foot, and that on the other hand some resistance of conserva- 
tivism in estate management has to be overcome before attractive 
opportunities can be offered to the aspiring of the rural popula- 
tion. The creation of “opportunities” is, and will increasingly be, 
the great need. No doubt, through enterprising landowners, estate 
companies and codperation, the problem will solve itself in the 
future; but in the present I think Miss Jebb is right in holding 
that legislative assistance is needed. To all who are interested 
in the question of small holdings this volume can be unreservedly 
recommended. It is admirably illustrated. 


University, Manchester. S. J. CHAPMAN. 


THE ProspLeM OF Boy Work. By the Rev. Spencer J. Gibb. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. Pp. xi, 96. 


This is on the whole an excellent little book. The observation 
is carefully done and the examination of other published material 
has not been neglected. Nevertheless there are points to criticize. 
Mr. Gibb appears to regret the decay of apprenticeship, not realiz- 
ing, seemingly—or thinking it mattered—that this too frequently 
crystallized the population in comparatively permanent forms and 
caused trades to be monopolized. It suited the domestic order, 
but something more elastic, which makes change easier, is re- 
quired for the mobile economic civilization of to-day. The 
technical school must take the place of education in the work- 
shop. The former is naturally more scientific and more likely to 
turn out the thoughtful operative. The need of this age is the 
thoughtful operative and not the skilled mechanic ; “skilled” mean- 
ing merely “dexterous.” Our author is hesitating on the matter 
of the raising of the school age, though he believes in school 
supervision continuing up to sixteen. He has little to say of the 
important social reactions which must accompany any improve- 
ment in bringing out the latent capacities of individuals when they 
are in the plastic age. He seems to think too exclusively of what 
directly suits existing conditions; but it should be borne in mind 
that these are shaped by the characters of the attainable living 
factors in production. 

We need a higher school limit more and not less than Germany, 
as our author implies. Nevertheless, this book is an excellent 
one and we should be most unjust if we ended on a note of com- 
plaint. Our plea is merely that Mr. Gibb might have penetrated 
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more profoundly into his problem than he has. Such practical 
advice as he gives is usually excellent. Moreover we cannot 
think out a reform of the evil of boy work until we are in posses- 
sion of the facts, and these our author photographs most faith- 
fully. Its worst features are found in the work that does not 
lead on to continuous employment and in street hawking, such 
as the selling of newspapers. The children who are driven to 
the latter occupation as a rule seem to end their lives among the 
dregs of society. Canon Barnett is right in seeing a large part 
of the secret of social amelioration in the use made of the vital 
years of boyhood which follow on school life, and Mr. Gibb is 
right in laying emphasis also upon the kind of education given 
in the school. Canon Scott Holland contributes a stirring 
introduction. 


University, Manchester. S. J. CHAPMAN. 


La FILosorFIA DELL’ Azione. Di Giovanni Cesca. Milano, 
Palermo, Napoli: Remo Sandron. Pp. 330. 


The writer is opposed to Idealistic systems of ethics and to 
all metempirical assumption in philosophic thought. His aim is 
to present the claims of a philosophy of action which as phenom- 
enalism is to mediate between idealism and realism, as pluralism 
is to recognize the partial truth of dualism, as “solidarism” con- 
ciliates the individual and society, as “energism” gives full play 
to the activities of both man and his environment, and as 
meliorism effects a synthesis between optimism and pessimism. 
The author insists upon a distinction between “ideality,” which 
in so far as it is ethico-social and not theologico-metaphysical 
is a justifiable and valuable concept, and “Idealism,” which he 
regards as based upon metempirical and therefore invalid 
foundations. The style of the work is somewhat dry. 

E. RITCHIE. 
Halifax, N. S. 
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